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and sickness frequently follow 
the Fall house-opening. This 
is due to foul gases and dis- 
ease=breeding matter developed 
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Survey of the World. 


Senator Jones, of Arkansas, 
chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, declares 
that the next Democratic platform must at- 
tack imperialism and trusts. But the plank 
against imperialism in the Ohio Democratic 
platform troubles Editor McLean, candidate 
for Governor. It declares that our soldiers 
are “ unlawfully used” to put down insur- 
rection in the Philippines, while Mr. Mc- 
Lean’s paper, the Cincinnati Enquirer, denies 
that the opponents of imperialism are in 
favor of the “immediate withdrawal of the 
United States army, and giving up the island 
of Luzon.”” Mr. McLean, if elected, would 
be a formidable rival to Mr. Bryan for the 
Democratic nomination to the Presidency. 
The campaign will be a very hot one, with 
the candidacy of Mayor Jones an uncertain 
factor. His vote will probably come from 
the Democratic party.. At the same time the 
negro vote is in danger, and Senator Foraker 
does not support the Republican ticket heart- 
ily. ‘The dissatisfaction in Kentucky with 
the nomination of Goebel seems to grow. 
Judge Tarvin, who wrote the Democratic 
platform, says he will not speak for him. 
Mr. John G. Carlisle says that “a year ago 
Gocbel was a sound money man.” Secretary 
Hay has written a ringing letter for use in 
the Ohio campaign. He says that the 16 to 
lcry is no longer heard in the streets, and 
that the free-trade issue is dead. To the 
Democrats are left the attack on trusts, 
charged on the Republicans as “ having all 
the requisite experience, both of legislation 
and business;” and the war, which is op- 
posed because “the results of the war were 
too advantageous.” He denies any alliance 
except of good will with England, and ap- 


The Political 
Situation 


peals to the advent of general prosperity as 
a sufficient answer to the Democratic at- 
tacks. 





The conference called by the 
Civic Federation, of Chicago, 
to discuss. the question of 
trusts, met last week, Wednesday, in Chi- 
cago and adjourned on Saturday. No reso- 
lutions were passed, but it is the general 
opinion that the conference will have a great 
educational effect on the people, as well as 
more or less influence on the two great politi- 
cal parties. Delegates were named by the 
Governors of thirty States and by various 
trades and labor organizations, and these to 
the number of over three hundred were pres- 
ent, All shades of opinion were represented, 
and the pro-trust, or conservative people, 
seemed to be about equal in influence to 
those opposed to trusts. All, however, 
seemed to agree, and this perhaps is the most 
noteworthy part of the conference, that the 
trusts had come to stay, and that the only 
way to correct the evils in them was by some 
form of Government regulation. Altho some 
very important papers and speeches were 
read, those by Mr. Bryan and Mr., Bourke 
Cockran seem to have attracted the most at- 
tention. Mr. Byron W. Holt, who has ex- 
amined four hundred trusts, said that he had 
found only two that had lowered prices, and 
Governor Pingree said that the trust is the 
* forerunner, or rather the creator of indus- 
trial slavery;” while the other side was 
taken by ex-Governor Foster, who said, ‘‘ de- 
nounce trusts as we may, they are coming 
to stay, because the gigantic business opera- 
tions of the future cannot be carried on with- 
out them.” Mr. Bryan’s idea was that the 
2527 


The Trust 
Conference 
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Government should require every trust to 
obtain a license before doing business outside 
of the State in which created; while Mr. 
Cockran wished to regulate them by laws 
compelling all their transactions to be made 
public. The Civic Federation of Chicago 
will issue the addresses in pamphlet form, 
and for further information we would refer 
our readers to an article which will appear 
in the next week’s issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
by Prof. John B. Clark, of Columbia College, 
one of the New York delegates. 





The famous Cleveland strike 

The Strike has been gradually weak- 
Situation ening, and at last has col- 
lapsed entirely. The men admit defeat, and 
are swarming in such numbers to the com- 
pany’s office for re-employment that it has 
been decided to call a meeting and formally 
declare the strike off. It will be remem- 
bered that the second strike was decided by 
only a small majority, a very large number 
of the men being strongly opposed to it. 
The men as they return are being cordially 
treated by the employers, who say that they 
will give them work just as fast as places 
can be found for them, but are unwilling 
to dismiss those already in employ. It is 
estimated that the strike has cost the city 
not less than $5,000,000 in damage directly 
and indirectly. The company itself has lost 
probably about $375,000, and the strikers an 
aggregate sum of about $120,000, while 
scarcely more than half of the men will be 


able to secure employment. At the Cramp’ 


shipyards there is no great change. The 
pattern makers presented a demand for a 
nine-hour work day, but there was no threat 
of a strike, and the general situation has 
not grown worse. One of the members of 
the firm says that the real origin of the 
strike was an effort commenced in England 
to attach the American shipbuilding industry 
and regain what was lost there in the strike 
of two years ago. The places of the strik- 
ing men have been filled where necessary, 
and the work is going on. The attention of 
the Department of the Interior at Wash- 
ington has been called to the methods. of 
strikers in the Indian Territory, and a warn- 
ing has been issued by Secretary Hitchcock 
that proceedings calculated to incite riot 
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and bloodshed will not be tolerated. The 
strikers in Cartersville, Ill, attacked and 
killed seven negro non-union miners, and 
the Governor has sent the military to pre- 
serve order. The position of employers is 
indicated by resolutions adopted at the 
meeting of the United Typothetze at New 
Haven last week. These resolutions affirmed 
the right of the members to employ whon- 
soever they see fit in the management of 
their respective offices. A resolution was 
proposed requesting each individual member 
hereafter to employ only non-union foremen 
and superintendents. This, however, was 
withdrawn. 





Last week, Thursday, 
with unostentatious 
ceremonies, the National 
Export Exposition was formally opened. 
The purpose of this exposition is the spread 
of our mechanical and agricultural indus- 
tries and American products’ generally 
throughout the markets of the world, and 
thus increase and widen our export trade. 
Hundreds of distinguished visitors from all 
sections of the country were present, includ- 
ing Admiral Sampson and the officers of his 
fleet, then at Philadelphia. All the exhibit- 
ors have not yet finished their booths, but it 
is expected that in a week everything will be 
in position. The attendance during the day 
aggregated about 25,000, which would seem 
to show the success of the exposition from a 
popular standpoint. The governments of the 
whole world have been invited, and have ac- 
cepted, to send their delegates, and the lead- 
ing Chambers of Commerce in every country 
have also accepted, while twenty thousand 
leading commercial men have announced 
their intention to see the Amierican interests 
gathered in the buildings. These buildings 
consist of three central structures, the main 
one covering twelve acres of space; all are 
of great magnitude and impressive archi- 
tecture. As the exports of the United States 
have increased to an enormous amount 
Philadelphia has received great credit for 
the inception of this enterprise and for the 
manner in which it is being carried out, and 
it is the general opinion that the exposition 
promises to be one of the most useful indus- 
trial displays ever held in this country. 


The Philadelphia 
Exposition 





Survey of 


The revolution in Venezuela 
has grown to alarming pro- 
portions, at least in the 
Spanish-American sense. It has just leaked 
out through the censored press that the 
troops under General Castro, the insurgent 
leader, have already defeated the Govern- 
ment forces twice, capturing in one battle 
2,000 Government troops and a large quan- 
tity of ammunition. President Andrade, 
one of the best revolutionary generals in 
South America, has had to take the field in 
person against the insurgents. Before he 
went, however, he bought a Spanish gun- 
boat and formed a new cabinet at the capi- 
tal. The insurgent general is reported to 
have anywhere from six to ten thousand 
men under his command, and the whole in- 
terior of Venezuela is rising to his support. 
Caracas, however, is still apathetic. Later 
advices say that President Andrade met the 
insurgents near Tacuyo, and had to retreat 
with severe loss back toward Caracas. In 
the meantime General Castro has taken 
Valencia, the second largest city in Vene- 
zuela. Our Government has promised to 
send the “ Nashville” in addition to the 
“Detroit,” if she is needed, and the Minis- 
ters of the principal foreign nations at Car- 
acas have already cabled for men of war. 
The remarkable part of this whole revolu- 
tion is that no one knows what General 
Castro is fighting about. Moreover, why do 
the people all flock to his standard when 
it was supposed that everybody was satis- 
fied and prosperous in Venezuela? The 
Anglo-Venezuelan Boundary Commission 
has almost completed its. work, and a de- 
cision should be reached by the ist of Oc- 
tober. Last week a cyclone swept over Ber- 
muda, doing an immense amount of dam- 
age, tho no lives have been reported lost. 
The storm was the worst known there since 
the hurricane of 1880, and the loss is rough- 
ly estimated at half a million dollars. In 
Dutch Guiana there is an internecine war 
between the “ bush”? negroes. These negroes 
are to-day what the Maroons of Jamaica 
were a century or more ago, except that 
they are the descendants of fugitive slaves 
who have completely relapsed into sav- 
agery, making Goejaba and the other terri- 
tories occupied by them counterparts of 


Countries 
South of Us 
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equatorial Africa. The Dutch Government, 


‘which long ago concluded to let them alone, 


will now have a good pretext to intervene. 
It is now expected that President Salles, of 
Brazil, will return General Roca’s visit some 
time next March, but an organ which he in- 
spires in Rio de Janeiro is opposed to the 
recent South American alliance against the 
United States. General Jimenes has arrived 
at the capital of Santo Domingo amid great 
manifestations of joy on the part of the 
populace. He says that he will not accept 
the presidency until a formal election has 
taken place, but it is expected that a tem- 
porary office will be found for him by the 
Provisional Ministry. The country is at 
present quiet, but something must be done 
immediately, for the financial and economic 
situation is still very bad and a famine is 
even feared. 





General Ludlow, the military 
Governor of Havana. has re- 
cently issued an order which 
cannot but have excellent effect upon the 
Cubans. He directs all officers stationed in the 
department of Havana to acquire as soon as 
practicable a fluent and accurate use of the 
Spanish language. This will, he affirms, 
hereafter constitute an important addition to 
«un officer’s value to the service, and he has 
authorized the holding of a general depart- 
ment examination on December Ist. It is 
held that this will assist greatly in the avoid- 
ance of most of the misunderstandings which 
have ecceasioned friction during the past 
months between the American authorities 
and the Cubans. A somewhat new element 
of disturbance in the island has come to note 
through the unsettled condition of the labor 
question. Workingmen have been more ag- 
gressive than ever before. During the Span- 
ish régime strikes were settled by military 
force when they became serious, but the ab- 
sence of this form of treatment has resulted 
in strike after strike, the men usually win- 
ning. The masons recently gained an ad- 
vance of twenty tive per cent., and it is said 
are about to strike again for a reduction of 
hours. The carpenters are talking of an in- 
dependent strike, and it is feared that as a 
result business will be seriously hampered. 
Governor Rivera in his private capacity is 
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doing his best to effect compromises, and. 


Gencral Gomez cxpresses his regret that the 
Cubans seera to imitate the defects in the 
American system of government rather than 
its virtues. In Porto Rico the condition is 
still very serious, and Governor-General 
Davis says that in his belief the great prob- 
len: to be solved is more a question of food 
than anything else. The stress of hunger 
he considers will be an increasing one for 
several weeks, and we must prepare to feed 
not less than a quarter million people before 
the earth can bring forth fresh suppties. 
Tor this he estimates that there will be 
necessary $1,500,000 during the next 120 
days. On the basis of the report from Gen- 
eral Davis Secretary Root has appointed a 
central committee, of Which Hon. Cornelius 
N. Bliss is chairman, and including Brigadier- 
General Guy V. Henry, the Rt. Rev. James 
H. Blenk, Bishop of Porto Rico; now in the 
United States; the Mayors of New York, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore and Philadelphia and others. 
The National Bank of North America, 25 
Nassau Street, is designated as the repository 
for the relief fund. The work of providing 
for the sufferers has been turned over 
to Major Hoff. There is a very comprehen- 
sive and well ordered scheme of distribution, 
with a depot of supplies in every munici- 
pality and central depot at San Juan. Fruit 
and food crops were wiped out, and until 
they can be reproduced, which will take three 
months, food in the form of beans, rice and 
codfish will have to be provided for all these 
people. Some kind friends have sent over- 
coats and plush bonnets, but these are lux- 
uries, and if the necessaries can be obtained 
it is all that is desired. There is no romance 
in this undertaking but a long, hard pull to 
keep life in a starving people, people who are 
born hungry and live hungry and have no 
supplies of anything to fall back upon now 
that disaster has overtaken them. They can 
be provided for with enough beans, rice and 
codfish, and there is no source to look for 
them except the United States. At the same 
time the Government at Washington is 
taking up the question of home rule, 
and considering the form of civil gov- 
ernment. Details have not yet been made 
public, but it is generally understood 
that the President is to appoint a civil 


governor and chiefs of the great depart- 


‘ ments of the government, including a finan- 


cial, postal and two or three other depart- 
ments. It is also supposed that in addition 
a number of the leading citizens of the island 
will probably be appointed to act in a legis- 
lative capacity with the civil governor and 


the members of his council, and will be .au- . 


thorized to recommend any changes deemed 
advisable in the existing laws as well as 
other laws which they may consider appro- 
priate. It is not intended that this form 
should continue beyond the time Congress 
may see fit to legislate, but it is the purpose 
of the President to give the people some 
voice in their own government pending such 
action. 





President Schurman has 

_The given to the public an im- 
Philippines portant statement in which 
he sums up the situation in the Philippines 
under five heads. (1) The vastness of the 
archipelago makes a blockade impracticable. 
Without going out into either the Pacific 
or the China Sea, he made a circuit of 2,000 
miles all south of Manila. (2) The multi- 
plicity and heterogeneousness of the popu- 
lation is evidenced by the sixty and more 
languages spoken by the tribes, most of 
which are civilized and Christianized, the 
savage tribes being found in North Luzon 
and Mindanao. (8) The fighting is being 
done by the Tagalogs. The other tribes are 
neutral, but are still not to be reckoned as 
allies of this country, being somewhat sus- 
picious of America, in view of their ex- 
perience with Spain. (4) The insurrection, 
serious as it is, is not a national uprising, 
there being no Philippine nation any more 
than there is a European nation. (5) The 
United States, having assumed sovereignty 
over the archipelago, is held responsible not 
merely by foreigners, but by the Filipinos 
themselves for the security of life and prop- 
erty among all the islands. The Philippine 
question becomes thus a question of na- 
tional honor and obligation. With regard 
to the course to be pursued President Schur- 
man advises a declaration on the part of 
Congress of the form of government to be 
established, or, better still, the establish- 
ment of the government in those places not 
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hostile to the United States. This would 
give an object lesson in the American con- 
ception of government ana do much to quiet 
fear of autocracy. The Filipino Congress 
seems to have practically disbanded. Sev- 
eral members are reported to have become 
discouraged, and to be awaiting the capture 
of Tarlac, the last capital. There was a lit- 
tle excitement over the detention at 
Hongkong of a transport with returning 
troops, on the charge of overcrowding. The 
ship was promptly released, the charge not 
being sustained. General Lawton has dis- 
claimed all criticisms alleged to have been 
made by him upon General Otis. 





The situation in Korea has ap- 
parently been undergoing a 
rapid change, and the Russian 
predominance, which has been so marked, 
has given place to that of the Japanese. 
By methods that are distinctively Oriental, 
the Japanese are working vigilantly and 
meeting every move of Russia with a coun- 
ter move. They encourage every attempt at 
reform, while the Russian policy is to check 
reform. Their numbers are increasing rap- 
idly and their interests are multiplying in 
every direction. For example, there was not 
a single Japanese in onesof the ports at the 
tine of its opening two years ago, while now 
there are 1,200, and they have their own 
municipality. Some little time since it was 
announced that the Russians had secured 
concessions of three whaling stations on the 
coast, each fifteen miles long. These have 
been finally reduced to three sites of 700 feet 
by 350 feet, on a lease of twelve years under 
the supervision of the maritime company. 
At another place, a magnificent harbor new- 
ly opened, midway between Port Arthur and 
Vladivostock, the Russian Minister selected 
last May a very valuable strategical site, os- 
tensibly for coaling sheds, but the Japanese 
intervened, and before the matter was com- 
plete, bought the fore-shore, thus rendering 
the proposed purchase worthless. These are 
but illustrations of the way in which Japan 
has little by little succeeded in establishing 
itself in Korea at the expense of Russia. 
The Japanese have also learned lessons, and 
the dictatorial manner which created such 
hostility on the occasion of their first prac- 


Japan and 
Korea 
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tical occupation of the country, and which 
paved the way for Russian influence, has 
been laid aside, arid every curtesy is shown, 
every effort made to conciliate. 





Further information with re 
gard to the proposed league 
between Japan and China 
shows that the steps taken were more im- 
portant than was at the time supposed. It 
seems that the Empress Dowager and the 
Emperor have been drawing closer to- 
gether. He recognizes the value of her 
prompt action in saving him from the in- 
fluence of well-intending visionaries with 
no experience in government, and in avoid- 
ing an outbreak of conservatism that might 
have been very serious. She is coming to 
realize that the old order is doomed; that 
reforms are necessary, and is gradually 
moving toward reform—financial and mili- 
tary—and is anxious to build up a new 
China, providing the necessary assistance 
is forthcoming. It was under these circum- 
stances that overtures were made to Ja- 
pan, and that Marquis Ito was invited to 
China to consult in regard to the matter. 
Secret envoys were first sent from China, 
and received by the foreign ministers at 
Tokio, and there were continued discus- 
sions. Just what the situation is at pres- 
ent is not altogether evident, especially in 
view of the positive notice given by Rus- 
sia that any such alliance would be con- 
sidered by her as detrimental to her inter- 
ests. What has been begun, however, it is 
thought will not immediately be aban- 
doned, and as it is reported that the Chinese 
proposals included the handing over to Ja- 
pan of the sole control of the mines and the 
majority of the railway lines in two of the 
provinces where foreign—especially Italian 
—influence is now dreaded, it is thought not 
probable that the scheme will be given up at 
once. It is to be noted that some Japanese 
authorities absolutely deny the whole story 
and affirm that Japan is not foolish enough 
to enter into such a scheme. However, 
this may be it is evident that the higher 
authorities in China are coming to realize 
more clearly what is involved in the for- 
eign control of internal improvements, and 
seem inclined to make common cause with 


Japan and 
China — 
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those who are nearest of kin and most in- 
terested in resisting Western aggression. 





° President Kruger’s reply to 
South Africa tne British demand has been 
received, and while not to be given out 
from the British Colonial Office uatil 
after the Cabinet meeting, its substance 
is printed in the Pretoria papers. The 
Transvaal regrets the withdrawal of the 
British invitation to a conference of a joint 
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which the Government is not ready to lay 
before the Volksraad, or the subjects of 
which are undefined. The real difficulty is. 
still with the ultimate question of entire in- 
dependence, which Great Britain will not 
discuss, and she will not arbitrate with a. 
subordinate State. The Transvaal asks for 
arbitration, which can be only »between in- 
dependent States. War is not yet sure, but 
looks nearer, as the Boer reply is not pacific 
in its terms. The question of suffrage is 
complicated with this question of independ- 
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commission, and the substitution of an en- 
tirely new proposal. The Transvaal now 
declares that it was a misapprehension if 
it was supposed ready to lay proposals 
for a five years’ franchise and a quarter 
representation to the new _ population 
before the Volksraad for unconditional 
acceptance. As to the language question, 
the Transvaal declares that it never made 
any offer such as is referred to, consider- 
ing such a measure both unnecessary and 
undesirable. It will accept no conference 
which implies the acceptance of conditions 


ence, as the Transvaal demands that with 
the naturalization shall go the giving up of 
all paramount allegiance to Great Britain. 
The note of the Boers ends thus: “If Her 
Majesty’s Government feels able to make 
this decision (submitting the dispute to 4 
joint commission) it would put an end to the 
present state of tension; race hatred would 
decrease and die out, and the prosperity and 
welfare of the South African Republic and 
all South Africa would be developed and 
furthered, and fraternization between the 
different nationalities would increase. 
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The Conference at the Hague, and its Results. 
By James Harris Vickery, LL.B., 


- . 
ATTACHE TO THE AMERICAN COMMISSION TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 


N the 29th of July the International 

Peace Conference closed its labors 

by a “last solemn session” devoted 

to the final exchange of international com- 
pliment and thanks. 

And now that all is over there naturally 
occurs the question “ What has the Con- 
ference really accomplished and what are 
we to do with the result ?” 

Unfortunately a tendency has shown it- 
self in various quarters to belittle its work, 
the London Spectator even going so far as to 
say, “The Peace Conference has failed.” _ 

That it failed to give an affirmative ~an- 
swer to some propositions of the Moura- 
vieff Circular is true. But it must be re- 
membered that the arrangement of sub- 
jects in that document was completely in- 
verted. Every man who has given the mat- 
ter serious thought must see that a well de- 
vised and effective system of arbitration 
must precede any attempt to limit arma- 
ments. Nevertheless the question of arma- 
ments, especially emphasized in the Czar’s 
Rescript, was given further prominence in 
the Mouravieff Circular by being placed in 
the forefront of the list of subjects for dis- 
cussion, while arbitration came last. 

As the North German Gazette, therefore, 
very truly says, the Conference accom- 
plished a good result when it put on rec- 
ord its opinion that it is impossible to deal 
with the matter of armaments at the pres- 
ent time. 

Indeed it seems doubtful if disarmament 
will ever take place as the result of a con- 
ference. When the principle and practice 
of arbitration shall have diminished the 
causes of war by assuming jurisdiction 
over the majority of those disputes and con- 
flicts for the decision of which by force ar- 
maments are at present maintained, it 
seems almost certain that the vast war or- 
ganizations of the present day will begin to 
tumble to pieces of their own accord. No 
hation maintains a great standing army or 


sinks millions in battle ships for the mere 
fun of it; and when the tax-paying portion 
of a nation sees the necessity for such ex- 
penditure gradually decreasing the Gov- 
ernment that would stand must devise its 
own scheme of retrenchment, and will not 
be likely to wait for an international con- 
ference to do so. 

The fact therefore, that the Conference 
réfused to take any measures for the limit- 
ing of armaments is one of the strongest 
evidences of the eminent good sense and 


/wisdom of the body and of its clear percep- 


tion of what is practicable and possible 
As to the next subject, however, a more 
positive result was obtained—namely, the 
extension of the Geneva Red Cross Rules 
to naval warfare and the adoption and ex- 
tension of the laws formulated by the Brus- 
sels Conference for the conduct of land war-_ 
fare. : (<a 
As to the former, there are to-day no-two. 
opinions regarding the value and necessity 
of the Red Cross Organization upon the 
field of battle in caring for the sick and 
wounded—nothing less would satisfy the 
growing sense of humanity which has done 
so much to mitigate the horrors of war. But 
all its work has thus far been confined to 
conflicts on land and there has been an in- 
creasing feeling of late years that the ab- 
sence of any such organization as regards. 
naval warfare is an anomaly which ought 
to be remedied. This the Conference has 
done. The peculiar difficulties in the way 
of adapting the Red Cross Rules to naval 
warfare formed the subject of most careful 
and thorough examination and the result is: 
a series of rules which constitute a great ad- 
vance in the direction of humanity in war. 
In the work of perfecting and extending 
these rules the United States Delegates took 
a prominent part, but special reasons pre- 
vented them from signing the Convention 
on the last day of the Conference. These 
reasons will doubtiess be made known in 
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due time, and now every effort should be 
made to remove whatever difficulties there 
are preventing the United States from be- 
coming, along with other nations, a party 
to a Convention so valuable and so fully in 
keeping with American tradition in the di- 
rection of diminishing the suffering of the 
sick and wounded. 

So, too, with reference to the rules for 
land warfare formulated by the Conference 
of Brussels. The United States enjoys the 
honor of being the first to mitigate the rig- 
ors of warfare by the preparation of a 
Manual for the conduct of armies in the 
field; and that Manual, prepared by Francis 
Lieber at the instance of Abraham Lincoln, 
became not only the model of those adopted 
by other nations, but an incentive to the call- 
ing of the Brussels Conference by Alex- 
ander II of Russia for the purpose of uni- 
fying the rules adopted by the various na- 
tions in order to form a common code. The 
work of the Conference of Brussels was 
very carefully done and of great value, but 
the delegates were not plenipotentiaries, 
and the nations represented failed to adopt 
the rules formulated, with the result that 
they have thus far remained ineffective as 
a common code binding on all nations, tho 
indirectly they have exercised a noble in- 
fluence in supplying valuable material and 
suggestions to various nations in the prep- 
aration and amendment of manuals of their 
own. : 

The whole body of these Rules and Laws 
of War have now been examined, perfected 
and extended, and the result has been em- 
bodied in a Convention to which nearly all 
the nations have become signatories. 

It is another matter of regret that for cer- 
tain reasons the American Commission 
withheld their signatures from this Con- 
vention. Tho they took an active part in 
the work of extending and perfecting these 
rules the Commission referred the whole 
Convention to Washington. It is to be 
hoped that public opinion will be exerted 
to remove whatever difficulties there may 
be preventing the American Republic from 
stepping into line with other nations as re- 
gards the signing and ratification of this 
Convention covering the field in which the 
United States was the pioneer. 


But all the above measures have reference 
to the waging of war; the last and greatest 
work of the Conference, and that in which 
Americans are chiefly interested, has ref- 
erence to the maintenance of peace. 

Tho last in the list of subjects named, the 
pacific settlement of international difficul- 
ties, especially by arbitration, was the sub- 
ject around which the hopes of all English 
speaking people centered as promising the 
most fruitful result. There was a bit of nat- 
ural justice, therefore, in the turn events 
took after the opening of the Conference, 
for no sooner had the various committees 
commenced their work than the overshadow- 
ing interest which gathered around the 
Third or Arbitration Committee completely 
obscured the committees on other subjects, 
and it soon became known as the “ Cabinet 
of the Conference.” 

The first measure adopted by the Third 
Committee is an extension of International 
Law with reference to Mediation and the 
Tender of Good Offices. As is known, 
Mediation has heretofore been dependent 
upon an invitation extended by the dispu- 
tant _powers to a neutral; now, however, 
such neutral power may propose mediation 
of its own accord. The Tender of Good 
Offices also, which has heretofore rested 
upon the uncertain basis of curtesy, has 
been placed upon a basis of legal right. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the old dis- 
tinction between Mediation and the Tender 
of Good Offices has been very largely abol- 
ished, and these two closely related princi- 
ples virtually amalgamated. 

The effect of all this will be to enable 
friendly neutral powers to make their in- 
fluence in behalf of peace more effectively 
and immediately felt by removing the ne- 
cessity of waiting for an invitation to me- 
diate and strengthening the grounds upon 
which they may tender “ good offices,” thus 
enabling them in each case to act on their 
own initiative and give instant effect to 
such influence as they may possess. Hith- 
erto neutral powers have been confined for 
the most part to a passive attitude by the 
fact that, the Tender of Good Offices rest- 
ing solely upon curtesy, they have been 
fearful lest any active exertion on their 
part might be construed by the disputant 
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nations as an attempt to meddle or inter- 
vene in matters with which they had no 
concern, and they perhaps might be repaid 
with an ungracious answer for their pains. 
But now the Tender of Good Offices rests 
firmly upon the ground of legal right, and 
disputant nations, knowing this, will be 
bound to give a respectful hearing and cur- 
teous answer to any neutral nation offering 
“good offices.” 

On the other hand, it still remains true 
that should a heutral nation press its Ten- 
der of Good Offices beyond proper limits, 
such action will be little short of a threat 
to intervene, and intervention, strictly 
speaking, has no ground of right in Inter- 
national Law. 

As regards the matter of Intervention 
nothing has been done by the Conference, 
save to lay the foundation of its ultimate 
destruction. After the International Tri-- 
bunal, which has been established, shall 
have proved its competence to handle grave 
international disputes Intervention will 
cease to have an adequate reason for ex- 
istence. ‘It has been most aptly character- 
ized as a “high act of policy above and be- 
yond the domain of law,” but the Tribunal 
may well be hoped to occupy that domain 
in the course of time by a judicious exten- 
sion of the law of nations, and with more of 
justice and less_-of-bloodshed than various 
nations have heretdfore done by virtue of 
the doctrine of Intervention. 

Valuable also is the plan for ‘“ Special 
Mediation ” proposed by the American Com- 
mission and adopted by the Conference. 
The application of this principle to inter- 
national’ disputes is new, tho common 
among individuals in various countries. It 
is simply the principle of the employment 
of “seconds” as in a duel, applied to na- 
tions. Inasmuch as nations have not yet 


outgrown the habit of dueling, the employ-. 


ment of “ seconding powers” ought not to 
be without value. From another stand- 
point it may be regarded as an extended 
form of Mediation in which there are two 
Mediators instead of one, the duty being 
cast upon them to effect a—settlement if 
possible. In various ways this extended or 
Special Mediation may be expected to be 


more effective than ordinary Mediation, for 
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each Mediator will stand nearer to and pos- 
sess more of the confidence of the power it 
represents; and, on the other hand, what- 
ever compromise is possible will be facil- 
itated by the friendly relations of the Me- 
diators as between themselves, and by the 
removal of negotiations from quarters in- 
flamed by passion and prejudice. Moreover, 
instead of but one power, there will be two 
exerting their influence in unison to prevent 
armed conflict and promote a peaceful solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Should this prove im- 
possible and hostilities unhappily ensue, the 
“seconding powers” will still retain their 
functions as Mediators, and may be instru- 
mental in preventing the sacrifice of pre- 
cious lives and treasure by “ calling a halt” 
when it shall have become apparent that 
further resistance on the part of the weaker 
combatant is in vain, thus securing “ peace 
with honor” at the earliest moment possible. 

A very happy result of the Conference is 
the institution of International Commis- 
sions of Inquiry. Looking back over the his- 
tory of recent disputes between various 
States one is chiefly struck by the amount 
of bitterness and hate engendered by the 
mutual assertion and denial of sundry sim- 
ple matters of fact which might easily have 
been established, but which, for the want 
of authoritative examination, remained 
clouded in uncertainty. In all such cases 
the Commission of Inquiry may be ex- 
pected to have a most salutary effect in 
thoroughly and impartially examining the 
facts, and making them known, thus sub- 
stituting for the vast body of invention, 
sensation, rumor and falsehood—the fruit- 
ful breeding ground of “fighting dema- 
gogs”—a plain, truthful, clear and defi- 
nite statement of fact upon which the bet- 
ter and soberer public opinion may rest it- 
self and effectively combat those elements 
of international Jingoism that do so much 
to provoke war. The effect will be twofold; 
for, on the one hand, it will tend to unite 
just minded men in both the disputant na- 
tions by supplying them with the same com- 
mon ground of fact, which will necessarily 
lessen the divergence of their conclusions; 
and, on the other hand, by supplying neu- 
tral nations with the same ground of fact, 
it will enable them to pronounce a more just 
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and impartial judgment, which in the shape 
of a body of neutral public opinion will 
serve to temper the extreme contentions of 
the disputing nations and restrain them 
from resorting to arms. 

It may also be expected to lessen very 
greatly the vile influence of “sensation 
journals” by depriving them of that great 
field of vague uncertainty as to facts which 
has hitherto afforded so much opportunity 
for the exercise of so-called ‘“ enterprise,’ 
or, in other words, the wholesale invention 
and circulation of every sort of lying rumor 
calculated to set disputant nations by the 
ears. 

And now as to the Court itself: The plan 
is composite, being made up of the British 
and American schemes, with various points 
drawn from Russia, France, Italy and other 
powers. 

It was recognized that special or tempo- 
rary courts of arbitration, tho they have 
hitherto done much good work, are inade- 
quate from the fact that in each dispute a 
long series of negotiations is necessary in 
order to constitute the court. When nations 
are excited and angered these negotiations 
concerning judges, procedure, questions for 
determination, place of trial, etc., are diffi- 
cult, and the court when finally constituted 
is often so limited as to powers and fenced 
in by restrictions as virtually to prevent a 
full and adequate examination and deci- 
sion, and frequently the result is very unsat- 
isfactory, and sometimes constitutes a posi- 
tive miscarriage of justice. And then there 
is always the possibility of national feeling 
getting beyond control before such a tri- 
bunal can be constituted. In view of this 
the necessity was clearly seen for a per- 
manent court, already established, instantly 
available, and standing forth before all 
nations as a constant invitation to them to 
arbitrate. 

Such a permanent court the American 
Commission proposed in a carefully elab- 
orated plan. While this was well received, 
however, it was very strongly argued that 
& more moderate beginning would produce 
better results, and that present conditions, 
at least as regards many nations, are not 
sufficiently ripe for a permanent court that 
shall be all the time in session, and made 


up of a large number of salaried judges 
somewhat after the manner, for instance, 
of the United States Supreme Court. The 
expense of such a court would naturally be 
very considerable, and it might happen 
that for months, and even longer, it would 
have no cases before it. Demagogs would 
rise up and decry it; caricaturists would 
ridicule it; taxpayers would grow restive, 
and one nation after another would be led 
to withdraw from it. The consequent reac- 
tion would be sure to retard, if not to turn 
back the growth of arbitration for years. 
Here was a difficulty—a deadlock. 

At this juncture Sir Julian Pauncefote 
proposed the establishment of a Perma- 
nent International Bureau of Arbitration, 
with an Administrative Council composed 
of the Diplomatic Representatives of the 
various powers resident at The Hague, such 
Bureau and Council to be the medium for 
calling into existence a special Arbitration 
Tribunal to be made up of judges selected 
from a “Panel of Judges” previously ap- 
pointed and ready to act at a moment’s no- 
tice. This plan as amended by Mr. White, 
President of the American Delegation, add- 
ing the Netherlands Minister of Foreign 
Affairs as permanent President of the Coun- 
cil, took the Conference out of the diffi- 
culty. 

It will be seen that this scheme is a mid- 
dle step between the special temporary Ar- 
bitration Court of the ‘past, and the fully 
matured ‘permanent International Tribunal 
proposed by the American Comunission, and 
it partakes of the nature of both, being part- 
ly permanent and partly temporary. 

The permanent part consists of an Inter- 
national Bureau of Arbitration with off- 
cials to do the routine work. It is anal- 
ogous in many respects to the Clerk’s Office 
of.an ordinary court. The Council of Ad- 
ministration is charged with the adminis- 
trative duties of the Bureau, and has power 
to employ the necessary officials, make pro- 
vision for the records, etc. 

The Council, moreover, is charged with 
the duty of taking immediate steps to call 
into being the special Court of Arbitration 
in the event of a difficulty arising between 
two or more nations which they desire to 
arbitrate. In order that this may be done 
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without delay each power undertakes to 
appoint as soon as possible four or more 
persons of recognizied ability and reputa- 
tion available as judges, and the whole 
number of persons so appointed by all na- 
tions constitutes a Panel of Judges, of which 
copies are supplied to each power. 

In the event of a dispute arising between 
any two or more powers which they desire 
to submit to arbitration, it is their duty to 
select from the Panel the names of those 
whom they desire as Arbitrators, and, this 
having been done, provision is made for a 
special act or agreement setting out in de- 
tail the questions to be submitted, each na- 
tion agreeing to accept in good faith the 
decision of the Court. The whole procedure 
is simple, direct and easily understood, and 
diminishes the preliminary negotiations, es- 
pecially direct negotiations between the dis- 
putant powers, to as low a point as possible. 

This is an admirable combination, and is 
sure to develop eventually into a fully ma- 
tured court analogous to the Supreme or 
highest courts in various nations. As it is, 
all the essentials are provided: It is imme- 
diately available, provided with a perma- 
nent office, with officials, with a code of pro- 
cedure, with rules for the commencement 
of proceedings, the presentation of cases, 
the taking of evidence by an International 
Commission of Inquiry, the oral explanation 
and argument of the printed case, the pro- 
nouncement of sentence in open court, the 
recording of such decision, the rectification 
of an error therein on the discovery of new 
and important facts, and finally provision 
for preservation of the records. 

One thing it is not—it is not compulsory 
(as that word is commonly used, or, more 
accurately, abused), and will not compel 
obedience to its decisions by the application 
of physical force. It is, indeed, a great mis- 
take to suppose that any International Tri- 
bunal will ever be developed that shall be 
compulsory in this sense, nor is such a court 
at all desirable. It must be remembered 
that domestic courts enforce their decrees 
mainly against individuals, whereas the In- 
ternational Tribunal has to deal with States. 
All the nations in the world, when com- 
pared with each other, do not show any- 
thing like the same amount of divergence 
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from an average or normal state as is ex- 
hibited by a like number of individuals of 
the class to be seen of a morning in the Old 
Bailey or the New York Police Court. More 
and more it is becoming obvious that States, 
being collective bodies representing the 
average of their inhabitauts and controlled 
by Governments composed of their leading 
stalesmen—men who by their training are 
taught to have regard to reason and to re- 
spect the laws and -usages of nations—the 
kind of force that will be most effective in 
compelling obedience on the part of a nation 
to the arbitral sentence will not be the phys- 
ical force so often required in the case of 
criminals and abnormal individuals, but the 


especially the consensus of public opinion 
not only of its own citizens, but of the world 
at large. All these elements will unite to 
“form a “compelling force” to submit ques- 
tions to arbitration, and to loyally abide by 
the decision when given. These, and not 
physical force, are the sanctions which have 
thus far secured respect and obedience for 
the great body of International Law, and 
they will be even more potent in the future 
than in the. past. 

The expense involved in the present 
scheme is nominal, provision being made 
that only ithe litigating parties shall be 
chargeable with the costs of trial. 'The Ad- 
ministrative Council being unsalaried, and 
the salaries of the subordinate officials very 
moderate, the whole expense as concerns 
the family of nations will be insignificant. 

Article 27 of the Arbitration Convention 
presented some difficulty to the American 
Commission. That Article makes it the 
duty of neutral powers to call the attention 
of nations drifting into war to the exist- 
ence of the Court, and it so places on dis- 
putant nations the burden of showing that 
their cause of quarrel is not one which can 
be thus decided. 

Here the United States Commission wise- 
ly made a Declaration to the effect that the 
executing of this Convention should not be 
construed as involving any obligation to 
depart from the Monroe Doctrine as regards 
strictly American or European: questions. 
In view of this conditional execution no 
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fears need be entertained, for the Declara- 
tion was made a matter of record, and the 
United States will, in the future as in the 
past, adhere to the time-honored policy of 
maintaining a commanding voice as regards 
purely American questions and of refrain- 
ing from intermixture in those which are 
strictly European. In the light of this Dec- 
laration there can be no substantial reason 
urged against the speedy ratification of the 
Arbitration Convention. 

As regards one matter presented to the 
Conference by the American Commission, 
a word may be in place. The immunity of 
private property, not contraband of war, 
from capture on the high seas, has long been 
consistently advocated by the United States 
as a desirable step in the improvement of 
International Law. It is the logical step 
necessary really to attain the objecct at- 
tempted by the Declaration of Paris-of 1856, 
in abolishing privateering. When it became 
known that the American Commissioners 
were instructed to submit such an amend- 
ment, grave doubt was expressed whether 
it was included in the scope of matters 
given in the Mouravieff Circular, and from 
various quarters came most decided opposi- 
tion. This was of two sorts, first a general 
feeling that, with the small amount of time 
at the disposal of the Conference, the ques- 
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tion of Arbitration ought not to be inter- 
fered with by the discussion of a matter 
of minor importance; and, secondly, it was 
objected to by Great Britain on the ground 
mainly that owing to the vast changes 
which have taken place in the methods of 
warfare and the increasing number of com- 
modities which .are now clearly of a con- 
traband nature, tho not yet classed in the 
books as such, the whole question of the 
immunity of private property hinges on the 
words “except contraband,” and is accord- 
ingly bound up with the necessity of a new 
classification of that which shall henceforth 
constitute contraband of war. 

Under these circumstances the discussion 
cof the American proposal appeared out of 
the question. and it seemed likely to be 
thrown out of the Conference altogether. 
But a carefully prepared Memorial setting 
forth the reasons in its favor was presented 
to the Conference, and after the American 
First Delegate had explained the great im- 
portance of the question, the regret with 
which a decision refusing to entertain the 
Memorial at all would be received in the 
Republic, and the desirability of having it 
discussed in some future Conference if not 
in this, the subject was incorporated in the 
residue of matters to be specifically referred 
by this to a future Conference for action. 


Bertin, GERMANY. 


The Transvaal Question 
FROM A BOER POINT OF VIEW. 
By Percy C. Marais Rex, 


Or THE TRANSVAAL Civit SERVICE. 


NE of the most difficult subjects for 
statesmen to grapple with in any new- 
ly settled country is the establishment 

of a policy sufficiently conservative . to 
safegnard the interests of the original 
population, who risked their lives for 
the integrity of the country, and yet 
atthe same time liberal enough to win 
the esteem of unnaturalized subjects. 
Such is the problem with which our states- 
men are at present grappling. What the 
issue will be remains to be seen. The eir- 


cumstances which have brought about the 
present deadlock in our country are undoubt- 
edly unique, and it will be my endeavor in 
the present article to trace, clearly and just- 
ly, the causes, as they appear from a Boer 
point of view, which have led up to the pres- 
ent trouble. In order to do this it will be 
necessary for me to go rather far back in 
history and to trace from its fountain head 
the course of the lamentable race-hatred 
which to-day exists with us. 

In January of the year 1806 the Cape Col- 
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ony for the second time became a. possession 
of the English nation. How: they made 
themselves masters of it, and how they 
forced Holland to relinquish all claim to it, is 
beside the question; suffice it to say that the 
Cape came into their hands without the 
wishes of the inhabitants having been con- 
sulted in the slightest degree, those inhab- 
itants being, with few exceptions, either 
Dutch or French settlers with their families. 
Discontent and trouble seems to have visited 
the people of the Cape from the time of the 
second British occupation. The causes for 
the discontent were numerous. First came 
the charges of the British missionaries, that 
it was customary with the Dutch settlers to 
perpetrate the most dastardly cruelties on 
their black slaves and on the blacks gener- 
ally. Such was undoubtedly not the case, as 
any student of Theal will be well aware. 
However, the Exeter Hall people had such 
influence in England that it came to be gen- 
erally believed that the blacks in the colony 
were most cruelly ill-treated by our fore- 
fathers. This belief engendered pity for the 
blacks in the hearts of the English, and from 
pity they went further and always sided 
with a black in any dispute which occurred 
between him and his Dutch master. 

The natural sequence was the Emancipa- 
tion Act, in itself undoubtedly meritorious, 
but in its execution the reverse. It ordered 
that all slaves should be liberated and that 
the farmers should be compensated, but the 
sum voted for compensation was so ridicu- 
lously inadequate that each slave-owner 
would only have been able to obtain half 
the value of his slaves. But even that would 
have been allowed to pass had the British 
Government not enacted that all slave-own- 
ers must claim theis compensation in Hng- 
land. The result is history—the compensa- 
tion money fell mostly into the hands of 
Jews, who came out to the Cape and bought 
up the claims from the farmers. From a 
prosperous people the emigrants were by a 
simple act of Parliament reduced almost to 
want, 

But before the Emancipation Act, which 
took place about 1884, occurred what is gen- 
erally known as the ‘“ Massacre of Slagter’s 
Nek ” (Butcher’s Nek). There is probably 
not an Africander living to whom “ Slagter’s 
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Nek ” is not as familiar as the Lord’s Prayer. 
Of all events in the history of South Africa 
it stands out most prominently as the most 
heartrending tragedy ever played in this un- 
happy sub-continent. In the year 1815 a cer- 
tain Dutchman, by name Bezuidenhout, was 
summoned to appear before the magistrate 
of Graaff-Reinett to answer to the charge of 
assault on a Hottentot. But at this time it 
was generally known that to go to court 
when a black was the complainant was to go 
but to hear your sentence; a native’s word 
was taken before the word of one of the set- 
tlers. Knowing this, Bezuidenhout refused 
to attend the court and as a consequence of 
his refusal a detachment of soldiers was 
sent to bring him in. On Bezuidenhout offer- 
ing resistance he was shot by the soldier; 


At his grave-side next day his brothers and : 


some of their friends vowed vengeance on 
King George’s mercenary troops. At once 
a strong party was dispatched against them, 
but they all surrendered with the exception 
of Jan Bezuidenhout, a brother of the one 
who had been shot, who with his wife and 
twelve-year-old son attempted to escape into 
the bush. They were, however, seen by the 
soldiers and their escape cut off. Both hus- 
band and wife, seeing escape was impossible, 
decided to sell their lives as dearly as pos- 
sible. Standing by their wagon, the heroic 
wife and her young son loaded the guns with 
which her husband fired. However, after 
having mortally wounded one of the soldiers, 
Bezuidenhout was killed and his wife and 
son made prisoners. Had the British Gov- 
ernment wished to conciliate the farmers 
they then had a golden opportunity. But 
how did they make use of it? Did they show 
merey to those misguided men who had sur- 
rendered themselves; and so from foes turn 
them into friends? No; there was not much 
mercy shown. In January, 1816, the follow- 
ing diabolical sentences were passed on the 
rioters: Six were sentenced to death; three 
were banished; one was sentenced to stand 
on the gallows with a rope round his neck 
while the execution took place, and sixteen 
others had, to stand next to the gallows to 
watch the tragedy played out—as a lesson for 
them in the future. 

On March 9th, 1816, on Slagter’s Nek, so 
aptly named, a rough gallows was erected. 
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All round the gallows stood the friends and 
relatives of the condenmed ones. Within a 
smnall ring stood the sixteen unfortunates 
who had to witness the scene. On one side 
stood Frans Marais with the rope round his 
neck. The word was given and—five of God’s 
creatures were swung into eternity. But no! 
The gallows refused to do its share of the 
murder and gave way under the strain; the 
condemned still lived. “It is a sign from 
Heaven! They are free, they are free!” 
shouted the people, and they tried to break 
through the military cordon to reach their 
loved ones. 

But, alas! the sentence read, ‘‘ to be hung 


until they are dead,” and the executioner de- 


manded his sacrifices. The gallows is once 
more erected. This time grim Death claims 
his own. And now came the final scene. 
With ringing hands and streaming eyes, 
mothers and sisters begged the commanding 
officers for the bodies, to give them Christian 
burial, but the answer was, ‘‘ No; they must 
be buried under the gallows.” The Boers 
went home, mourning for their friends and 
loved ones; no more talk of resistance. But 
every man, woman and child left the place of 
unholy slaughter with a wounded soul, and 
one and all registered a silent vow. 

*“We will never forget Slagter’s Nek !” 

There on that tragic occasion was sown 
the seed of the bitter race hatred which to- 
day makes life so different to us. American 
citizens, and men and women of all nations, 
I appeal to you, can you blame us if we can- 
not forget Slagter’s Nek? 

And so, by such means as the framing of 
laws which put the blacks first and the 
whites last, and by a policy of suppression 
and hatred, the English succeeded in forcing 
us to “trek” from the colony and seek for 
freedom in the wilds across the Vaal and 
Orange rivers. On leaving the colony the 
pioneers may be, roughly speaking, said to 
have gone in three directions: One party to 
Natal, another to the Free State, and the 
third to the Transvaal. 

But it was not the intention of the British 
Government to leave us in peace. Oh, no! 
They would let us be the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion, let us do the work and reap the suffer- 
ing which goes with the occupation of a new 
sountry infested with savage tribes. We 


went first to Natal, conquered it from the 
fierce and warlike Zulus, and made it habit- 
able. Then came along the English with 
their soldiers and cannon and made it theirs 
by force—calling us rebels for defending our 
own and shooting us down. Then to the 
Free State, where the same thing occurred. 
Only there, when they found the country did 
not pay, they gave it back to our people. 
However, when diamonds were discovered 
in Kimberly (which belonged. to the Free 
State), greed conquered justice, and Kimber- 
ly was taken from us. As conscience money 
the British Government paid us ninety thou- 
sand pounds for what was worth as many 
millions. 

And then followed the troubles of our own 
country. In 1879 they took our country 
from us, ignoring our protests, evidently con- 
sidering “‘ might was right.” In 1880, when 
our people met at Paardekraal and there pil- 
ing a huge cairn of stones swore to fight for 
their country till it was theirs again or death 
closed their struggles, the British Govern- 
ment once more stigmatized us as rebels. 
But we were not rebels, and for once “ right 
was might,” and we beat the soldiers of one 
of the greatest nations four times running 
in fair fight. We got our country back and 
will keep it. But the British treatment of us 
has not helped to rock that race hatred to 
sleep which had its birth on Slagter’s Nek. 

And now having traced the cause of the 
present bad feeling from its source, I will 
attempt to justify our position. 

All my readers who are quite impartial will 
admit that we have good and sufficient rea- 
son for “ fighting shy of the English.” 

But still, suspicion was beginning to sleep 
and our people were gradually becoming 
more ready to reach out the hand of friend- 
ship:to the Uitlanders and say “‘ Let bygones 
be bygones.” But it was not to be. Cecil 
Rhodes does not want us to live in peace. His 
one great hope is that he will be able, 
through the Uitlanders, to force us into a 
war with England, so that the map of South 
Africa can, as he said, “ be painted red.” So 
in 1895, when things were going smoothly 


and love was once more lifting her head in . 


our land, Jameson and his band of raiders 
tried to rob us of our country, and only suc- 
ceeded in taking away our peace. A more 
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unjustifiable act. has seldom if ever occurred 
in the annals of history. Is it a wonder that 
we are now not very eager to take the Uit- 
landers into our arms as fellow-citizens? 

As regards the so-called “ grievances,” 
there are undoubtedly grievances, but I say 
most emphatically that they are grossly ex- 
aggerated. We know that affairs must be 


altered somewhat to meet the exigencies of ' 


- the new situation, but we also know that the 
Uitlanders, in view of past events, have not 
the moral right to demand from us what 


they are demanding. The franchise as it to- . 


day stands provides that all Uitlanders may 
obtain their papers of naturalization seven 
years after their entry into the country, with 
this proviso, that they give notice six months 
beforehand of their intention. This law has 
retroactive force. All sons of naturalized 
aliens can obtain the full franchise on the 
same conditions as our own children obtain 
it—7.e., at the age of sixteen. All children of 
aliens who are not naturalized may obtain 
the full franchise at the age of twenty-one. 
These are the main points of the law as it at 
present stands, and I cannot see that the 
Uitlanders have so much to grumble at. 
And then, too, it is their own fault that we 
are not as friendly toward them as they ex- 
pect us to be. Their daily treatment of us 
hardly makes it possible for us to live with 
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them as brothers. Their newspapers teem 
with insults aimed at us. Our people are 
held up to ridicule because they are still old- 
fashioned enough to cling to the faith of 
their forefathers. Our institutions are spoken 
of with contempt. 

As I remarked before, they have griev- 
ances, but have they not always, in present- 
ing a list of those grievances, demanded re- 
dress from us in such a manner that we 
could not accede to their demands without 
losing all self-respect? 

They have never treated us as equals, but 
more as if we were dirt under their feet. As 
I remarked before, they have, since this agi- 
tation started, decried our nation, mocked at 
our habits and customs, laughed at our reli- 
gion, and then the next moment they have 
cried out te the world that we would not 
extend to them the hand of brotherhood. I 
think that I have made it sufficiently plain 
that the grievances are not all on the side of 
the Uitlanders, and that it would be better 
for them if, before they so sweepingly con- 
demn us for everything bad, they would 
“ audi alteram partem.” Let them stretch out 
the hand of kindness to us, and treat us as if 
they would be proud to belong to our nation, 
and they will find that we Transvaal Boers 
will be but too ready to say, “ Let us forgive 
and forget.” 

Pretoria, SourH African RepusBtic. 


The South African Crisis. 


By the Rev. Charles S. Morris, 


Fretp SECRRTARY OF THE AFRicaNn Baptist INDUSTRIAL Mission Society, 


LiL South Africa is in a ferment, the 
A Transvaal is one great seething cal- 
dron and the two great white races, 
the Boer and the British, are in boiling hot 
water. Our red hot political campaigns in 
America between two great parties of Amer- 
icans for the control of the Government for 
four years are calm and tame compared 
with the fierce and tragic agitation that is 
how going on all over South Africa, and 
especially in the Transvaal, between the 
Boers and the British. 
All well informed men regard a conflict as 


irrepressible—it may be delayed by a series 
of unsatisfactory compromises, grudgingly 
given and sullenly accepted, but sooner or 
later—and at this writing it looks as if it 
would be very soon—the conflict must come. 
The Boer of South Africa does not take kind- 
ly to government of any sort—he especially 
abominates the rule of the British. He longs 
for-a lodge in some vast wilderness, where, 
untrammeled by the conventionalities of so- 
ciety or the restrictions of government, he 
may kill his game, till his farm, enslave the 
natives, rear his numerous brood, worship 
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his God, and especially enjoy his personal 
independence under his own vine and fig 
tree, in the same way that his father did, 
with no one to molest him—as to making 
him afraid, no one could do that under any 
circumstances. This for him was and is life, 
liberty and happiness. Never absolutely 
poor, seldom very rich, unless it is thrust 
upon him by the city encroaching upon his 
farm or a gold reef being discovered upon it, 
the Boer of South Africa is a conservative 
of conservatives, a strong, fearless, ignorant, 
self-reliant and _ self-willed pioneer—the 
rough pupil of a rough school, who fears 
God and worships his ancestors. 

Up to 1814 he was master of the tip end of 
South Africa. He had conquered and en- 
slaved the Hottentot, whose women he took 
for concubines. Intensely religious, he justi- 
fied both slavery and concubinage out of the 
Old Testament, and wrote over the doorway 
of his churches, ‘‘ Dogs and Hottentots not 
allowed.” In 1814 the British, with an as- 
surance that has given him the heathen for 
an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for a possession, sailed into Table 
Bay and raised a British flag, to the supreme 
disgust of the Boer. But when six years 
later the British abolished slavery in the 
Cape, the Boer was exasperated beyond all 
endurance. That was more than he could 
stand. , 

Unable to-fight and unwilling to be de- 
prived of his slaves, the Boer withdrew from 
the colony. Gathering all his household ef- 
fects into his great wagon, drawn by from 
twelve to twenty oxen, he began his first 
great “trek” into the trackless. wilderness 
of the interior. Here he met, not the tiny 
Hottentots of the Cape, but great, strapping 
Kattirs, six feet tall, the finest race in Af- 
rica, swarming out in countless hosts to re- 
pel the invaders. But the savage assegai 
was no match to the Boer rifie, and tho in 
constant danger and several times aimost 
annihilated, the individual Boer families 
squatted, farmed, fought and multiplied un- 
til they were numerous enough to form two 
small sister republics—the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal. Imagine their 
feelings when England followed them with 
her scepter and declared their republics 
British colonies, and they themselves 





British subjects. This led to flerce retion: 
strance, which finally culminated in armed 
protest at Majuba Hill, when in December, 
1880, the Boers rose in rebellion and admin- 
istered a crushing defeat to the British. It 
is true England then had the plucky little 
republic in her power and could ,have 
crushed it had she chosen to do so. She 
would probably have done so had any one 
but Mr. Gladstone been Prime Minister. 
He, as he said, ‘to save the country fron: 


their blood guiltiness,”’ restored the Trans- - 


vaal to the Boers intact, and the burghers 
were given ‘ complete self-government, sub- 
ject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty.” 

The Boers now: imagined their troubles at 
an end and began lionizing the young Dutch 
statesman, Paul Kriiger, who had been chief- 
ly instrumental in beating off the British 
lion from his deadly clutch on the flanks of 
the Dutch ox. The Transvaal probably 
would have remained in peace and independ- 
ence as her sister, the Orange Free State, is 
had not some unlucky miner in the year 1884 
put a pick into a ledge of gold bearing 
quartz reef forty miles long! We know from 
our Venezuelan experience it is a@ danger- 
ous thing to tind gold too near to British 
territory. That rich ledge of rock may yet 
prove to be the golden coffin in which, after 
fifty stormy years of life, the independence 
of the Transvaal republic may finally be 
interred. Immediately upon the discovery 
of gold, adventurers and gold diggers from 
everywhere began pouring into the Trans- 
vaal. All Europe sent its quota, some came 
from America, but the majority came from 
England and the English colonies. The Boer 
was in great straits between his desire to 
make money off of these “ uitlanders ’’ who 
were flocking into his country, staking 
claims, sinking shafts, building towns and 
buying his produce at fabulous prices, and 
his desire to remain as he and his fathers 
before him had been, neither rich nor poor, 
but free, absolutely free, unprogressive, with 
no golden spur in his flank. But he had too 
much good thrifty Dutch blood in his veins 
not to desire ardently the golden eggs, al- 
tho he clearly saw the retaining of the goose 
that laid them was attended with the grav- 
est menace to the independence of his repub- 
lic. In this strait President Kriiger devised 
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4 system of disfranchisement that would do 
credit to Senator Tillman and a South Caro- 
lina constitutional convention. He did not 
want to get rid of the Uitlanders until they 
had brought all the gold to the surface, for 
the Boers are not very successful miners; 
then he hoped their strong disgust of every- 
thing in the Transvaal would soon relieve 
the republic of their presence—in the mean- 
time the Uitlanders must enjoy the blessings 
of taxation without representation. Mr. 
“Kriiger was between two dangers,: both of 
them very real and-very near. If he gave 
tne Uitlanders the suffrage they would take 
tue country away from the Boers by ballot, 
as they were in the majority; if he did not 
give them the ballot their incessant appeals 
and protests were very liable to cause Eng- 
land to take it over by the sword. In either 
case the British residents have had every- 
thing to gain and the strongest motives for 
stirring up strife. Of these two dangers, 
that of appeasing England by specious 
promises of reform, which he could ignore 
when the danger was past, seemed the least. 
Mr. Kriiger may be stubborn, but he certain- 
ly is not stupid. He knew the Englishman 
was at a disadvantage in asking the British 
Colonial Secretary to allow him to renounce 
his allegiance to the British crown and 
force another nation to accept him as a citi- 
zen, and so he has not only withheld the bal- 
lot from the Uitlander, but treated him 
pretty much as he pleased. To show how 
thoroughly the Uitlander is disfranchised, I 
have grouped the official returns in the fol- 
lowing six tables: 

There are about a million people in the 
Transvaal—700,000 natives, 300,000 whites. 
Of the 800,000 whites, 175,000 are males. 
The number of burghers, or voters, on the 
ofticial. register is 29,447. This register, like 
our own voting list, includes the names of 
dead men as well as men in Holland. A 
Boer becomes a voter at 16. These 29,000 
voters elect the 28 members of the Volks- 
raad. There are 23 districts, represented by 
these 28 members. ; 

(1) 


Members of 


Male ? 
Districts, Volksraad. population. Votes cast. 
13 16 


35,000 12,000 


This is a pure Boer district in which one man in 
every three votes. 
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(9) 
Members of Male 
Districts. Volksraad. population. 
3 3 13,000 


Votes cust. 
4,000 


Boers predominant; one in every three votes. 


(3), 
Members of Male 
Districts. Volksraad. population. Votes cast. 


3 5 40,000 7,000 


This is a district in which the Uitlanders are pre- 
dominant; one man in every six votes.- 


(4) Uvtlander Strongholds—Johannesburg, Barberton, 
Heidelberg, Krugersdorp. 
Members of Male 
Districts. Volksraad. population. 
4 4 81,000 


Votes cast. 
4,000 
Oue vote in every twenty of male population. 
SUMMARY. 
(5) Boer Districts. 


No. of Members of Male 
districts. Volksraad. population. 
16 19 48,000 


One vote in three of male population. 
cd (6) Uitlander Districts. 


No. of Members of Male 
districts. Volksraad. population. 
7 9 121,000 


~ One vote in ten of male population. 

In the extreme Boer districts every third 
male over sixteen is allowed to vote. In the 
extreme Uitlander districts every twentieth 
male votes and he is usually a Boer. The 
contrast becomes sharper if we take the two — 
districts of Lydenburg and Johannesburg. 

In the former, one thousand males have 
one representative. It is solidly Boer. In 
the latter, fifty-six thousand males have like- 
wise but one representative—it is strongly 
Uitlander. But the inevitable has overtaken 
the shrewd old gentleman who ‘undertook 
to allow a majority of Uitlanders to come 
into his republic, yet keep them from ruling. 
Jameson’s raid, which was something on a 
par with John Brown’s raid against Harper’s 
Ferry, without its lofty purpose, gave him 
a huge club which he has wielded with mas- 
terly skill, keeping England at bay while his 
burghers built ten million dollars’ worth of 
forts for national defense. England knew 
at whom they were aimed and she also knew 
what it might cost her to storm and take 
them, but she could do nothing until, the 
memory of the raid had faded somewhat. 
The killing of a British subject by a Boer 
policeman was the spark that has fanned 
the whole South African frontier into flame 


Votes cast. 
16,000 


Votes cast. 
12,000 
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again and gives England an opportunity to 
reassert herself in Transvaal affairs in a 
manner that will either bring about large 
and immediate extensions of the suffrage to 
Uitlanders, the great majority of whom are 
Englishmen, or it will bring on war. This 
opportunity England is not slow to seize 
upon. Her statesmen generally have agreed 
that from the imperial standpoint Mr. Glad- 
stone made a fatal mistake in granting the 
Transvaal its independence in 1880. England 
has been on the verge of war with the 
Transvaal three times, with all the paralysis 
of business and expense of mobilization 
which that means. She has to expend 
$2.500,000 annually for the maintenance of 
reinforced garrisons at the Cape and the 
Natal, and besides all this her citizens are 
ignored, abused, disfranchised in such a 
manner that they are in a chronic state of 
petition and remonstrance, while her own 
supremacy as the paramount Power in 
South Africa is gravely menaced by the rich, 
populous and aggressive Dutch power that 
is growing up in the midst of her colonies, 
ill-treating her subjects, defying her suze- 
rainty, seeking the sea and eagerly trying to 
enter into alliances with some of the great 
Powers of Europe. And thus it happens 
that Mr. Kriiger finds himself looking into 
the muzzles of English cannon. With rare 
tact he has staved off the evil day for many 
a year, but the end has now come. He must 
yield at once to Sir Alfred Milner’s “ irre- 
ducible minimum” by granting immediate 
suffrage or he must fight. This fight would 
not be confined to the Transvaal alone. It 
would be a race war, to settle forever the 
question of supremacy between the British 
and Dutch in South Africa, and would inev- 
itably involve all South Africa. All the Eng- 
lish, not only in the Transvaal, but all over 
South Africa, would, of course, take sides 
with England. All the Dutch, inside and 
outside the Transvaal, and there are many 
thousands of them, men of great wealth and 
eminent in all avenues, would more than 
likely cast in their lot with their country- 
men. The Orange Free State would inev- 
itably be drawn into the controversy, but 
this is not all. The Dutch seem to have a 
genius for winning the deep and lasting ha- 
tred of the natives. To this formidable ar- 
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ray of white races, Who Would align them- 
selves under the Dutch and English stand- 
ards, must be added countless hosts of Zulus, 
Matabeles, Basutos and Fingoes; magnifi- 
cent savages all, superbly built and abso- 
lutely fearless in battle, they simply despise 
the Boers for their relentless cruelty to them, 
and held in check hitherto only by their fear 
of the resistless might of English hollow 
squares and death-dealing Maxims, upon 
which they have rushed again and again in 
a frenzy ‘of courage, only to melt away with- 
out doing the enemy any visible harm, they 
would now rejoice with exceeding great joy 
to get an opportunity to pay off a two-cen- 
tury score against the Dutch and receipt it 
in red ink. Such a war would light up near- 
ly half a continent with its battle fires, and 
would be simply terrific in its unleashed 
hate and fury, in its destruction to life and 
the most creditable beginnings of civiliza- 
tion. Who will win? Probably the English, 
altho it is by no means a foregone. conclu- 
sion, as some seem to suppose. The Boers 
are on the defensive, in a country whose 
granite hills and mountains are natural cit- 
adels. They are born fighters, a nation of 
sharpshooters, they never waste a bullet; 
each Boer selects his man and kills him 
and keeps on. doing the same thing all day 
and every day until the war is over. It isa 
common boast with them which they have 
made good in more than one clash with the 
British, that one Boer is equal to ten Eng- 
lishmen. They do not come out and fight 
in the open, but swarm all over a mountain 
side, hiding behind trees and rocks, and wo 
to the thin red line or hollow square that 
comes within range of their unerring 
Martinis and Mausers. But they will have 
pitted against them the finest regiments in 
the British army-—-an army seasoned by 2 
hundred wars. England knows her foe. She 
knows that defeat means the loss not only 
of all South Africa and Central Africa, too, 
for that matter, but a most deadly menace 
to India, and a fearful loss of prestige every- 
where. If war is declared she will use all 
her magnificent naval resources to bring 
from all quarters of the world an army of 
veteran troops. She will use her Maxims 
and her “dum dum” bullets, a missile that 
expands after it leaves the gun, thus tearing 
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a wider hole and letting more daylight in and 
more life blood out. She will absolutely lock 
up the Transvaal, as if it were one huge be- 
sieged fortress, and then with unlimited 
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Corporate Orthodoxy 


By Austin 


HE question between the liberals and 
the conservatives of a Church is not 
merely whether they who cannot ac- 

cept the doctrines of a Church should get 
out and join some other Church -whose doc- 
trines they do believe; it is also whether they 
who make the doctrines or define them have 
a right to do it in such a way as to exclude 
so many Christians. There is some obliga- 
tion to have a Church which every Christian 
can live in. The ideal of a Church is a so- 
ciety of all Christians, for which there must 
be doctrines of great latitude and discipline 
of great flexibility. 

If it is wrong, therefore, for one who does 
not fully believe to remain in the Church, 
it is no less wrong for those who settle the 
doctrines to make trivial, arbitrary or un- 
proven things such doctrines. If they sin 
who remain in the Church when they reject 
its teachings, they also sin who make the 
teachings which drive good men like Drs. 
Briggs and McGiffert to reject them. If the 
creed of a- Church excludes Christians, it is 
somebody’s fault other than the Christians 
who are excluded; and the question is, Has 
anybody a right to limit the teachings of 


Jesus, or of his Church, to such dogmas (al- 


ways doubtful) as unchurch the more intel- 
ligent classes? 

By as much as it is an obligation to enter 
the Church, it is an obligation to have it 
such that men can enter it. The guilt of 
heresy lies not only in the people who are 
heretics, but in those who needlessly make 
them such by declaring their views false. 
There is some obligation on the officials who 
make Church rules and dogmas to do it 
tight; and when they do not do this, what 
are the people to do? None have a right to 
settle Church doctrines in such a way as to 
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credit, with absolute mastery of the war 
materials of the world, proceed to fight it out 
on that line if it takes all summer (summer 
here is from December to February). 


Care Town, SouTH AFRICA 


and Personal Heresy. 


Bierbower. 


condemn any truth. One cannot make a 
man a heretic by merely voting his views un- 
orthodox. The decision of the majority may 
be heretical as well as of the minority. “There 
is no evidence that the Church is always 
right, but much that it is sometimes wrong; 
and the Church may be heretical as well as 
‘its members. There is an obligation on the 
majority in every Church to get the truth, 
and to keep getting it as men’s information 
is modified; and: when new truths are discov- 
ered the churchman is false who does not 
admit them, or who would exclude Chris- 
tians for admitting them, it being a greater 
sin to make the Church heretical than to be 
heretical oneself. Every man has a natural 
right to believe what is true and to teach it, 
and he cannot properly be excluded from 
church for so doing. For while the majority 
must decide, such right to decide does not 
earry with it the right to decide wrong—that 
is, to decide against the evidence or on insuf- 
ficient evidence; nor does it carry with it the 
right to keep to a decision after it is found 
false. 

It is the right of all Christians to change 
and to cause Church doctrines to change: It 
is only a question of getting a majority to 
think that a tenet is false. There is no ob- 
ligation to keep doctrines because the 
Church once held them. The Church can 
change as well as men, and it often does so. 
Many doctrines once held have been dis- 
carded, and many are held now which were 
not anciently held, while many that are now 
held are, in the opinion of most churchmen, 
untrue. It would be most irrational to claim 
that a Church can never get rid of a false 
doctrine. Afid the question is how to do 
this. It cannot be done by suppressing dis- 
cussion or prohibiting differences of opinion, 
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It requires liberty of investigation and utter- 
ance, and above all such honesty that when 
the majority cease to believe a doctrine no 
power shall remain in the Church to con- 
demn anybody for rejecting it. 

People have, therefore, duties in making 
and defining Church doctrines, as well as in 
compelling Christians to cohform to them. 
None have a right to call truths errors and 
then expel men for teaching them, or to set 
up false doctrines for true and then compel 
their acceptance. It is illogical to make the 
Church heretical and then. try to keep men 
orthodox by making them agree with it. 

It is our duty to know what is true and not 
merely to know what the Church teaches. 
One has_no right to hold doctrines merely 
because he once did, or because the Church 
did; much less has he a right to enforce 
them for such reasons. The obligation is to 
get the truth, not to keep what is adopted. 
One sins when he shuts his eyes to new dis- 
closures, even tho they. undermine his 
Church. 

They who made the doctrines of the 
Church sometimes erred as much as they who 
reject them. When fools determine what is 
true, only fools can be orthodox, and the 
quality of the heretic is determined by that 
of the creed maker. Many of the tenets 
which are in dispute were fastened on the 
Church without sufficient evidence and ex- 
pressed without accuracy, and it is men’s 
duty to get them right before requiring any- 
body to conform to them. To make that es- 
sential which is subordinate, to require firm 
belief in what is doubtful, to fix rigidly the 
meaning where utterances are ambiguous, 
or to require acceptance of everything where 
substantial accord answers all practical pur- 
poses, is to prepare for the general rejection 
of Christianity. In religion, as in polities, 
there may be liberal as well as strict con- 
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structionists, and men may hold creeds as 
they do party platforms—as approximate ex- 
pressions of truth and liable to change; and 
while the majority must decide what is or- 
thodox (as far as it needs deciding or can 
be decided) the individual has no obligation 
to abandon his views, or to cease to urge 
them. The duty of rectifying Church teach- 
ings belongs to all, and the heretic as well 
as others has a right to work to this end, 
and to work by opposing the existing doc- 
trines and their interpretation. 

And for this he ought not to be required to 
quit the Church. The Church is as much 
his as anybody’s. It belongs to this 
generation, of which he is one; and it is 
his duty not only to get the truth and to 
believe it, but to urge it on the Church as 
well as on others. He violates his duty when 
he surrenders the Church to its errors. He 
should aim to get it right as much as to 
get the Government right, and unless he 
works to this end, he is faithless. None 
may give up an interest as great as the 
Church without doing what they can for it; 
and sometimes the greatest duty to it is to 
change it. The position of the conservatives, 
therefore, who ask the liberals to withdraw 
if they do not believe as the rest do, is like 
that of.a partner asking his fellow partner to 
withdraw from business and leave him the 
assets. The Church is an interest of the 
heretical as well as of the orthodox, and both 
have equal rights to urge their views. It 
is only. when one hopelessly fails that he 
may abandon the conflict. 

All have an obligation to learn the truth 
where they car, and to teach it as they un- 
derstand it, and they should not, by getting 
out of the Church, concede that those who 
are wrong are the orthodox, and represent 
the Church as a permanent institution. 
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The Divine Average. 


By Henry Austin. 
ET the weak man bear bravely all weakness, 
The strong man wear gently all strength ! 
In the grave, that only republic, 
Equality links them, at length. 


New York City. 
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The Present Danger from the Plague. 
By James J. Walsh, Ph.D., M.D., 


Or THe Eptroriat Starr oF *‘ THe Meoicat News,” New York. 


REQUENTLY repeated assurances have 
} been made by those supposed to be in 
a position to know, that plague would 
never reach Kurope again. The dread dis- 
ease has existed now for some four years, 
perhaps longer—dates are not very certain 
in the history of the present epidemic—in the 
Far East. It was thought that our present 
sanitary regulations were sufficient to keep it 
there. The world was considerably startled 
by the official announcement, about a month 
ago, that some cases of genuine bubonic 
plague had developed at Oporto, in Portugal. 
A short time before there had been a little 
thrill of anxiety because of the report, which 
proved to be well founded, that plague cases 
were occurring in Alexandria. The epidemic 
at Oporto never assumed any alarming pro- 
portions, however. A sensational press 
fanned public anxiety as much as possible 
by reports of new outbreaks at various 
places on the Spanish peninsula, and even 
transferred the sphere of interest and made 
solicitude acute by announcing that plague 
cases were occurring at Naples and Palermo, 
but fortunately the reports proved unfound- 
ed. At Alexandria the plague has been got- 
ten well in hand, and while, because of the 
difficulty of enforcing sanitary regulations 
among the native population, no positive as- 
surance can be given ‘that there will not be 
a recrudescence of the disease there, no such 
untoward event is anticipated by the sani- 
tary officials at the present moment. 

It would seem, then, that despite the fact 
that the plague has succeeded in getting into 
the lines of commerce much further west 
than at any previous time in the present. epi- 
demic, there is at. the present moment no 
Serious danger in the situation. A little con- 
sideration of some circumstances in these re- 
cent invasions which have just come to light 
will soon undermine any such happy assur- 
ance, 

Recent advices from Portugal show that 
while the official announcement of the exist- 


ence of the plague at Oporto was made to 
the various, European and American Govern- 
ments only about the middle of August, 
cases of a suspicious disease, now finally de- 
termined to be plague, have been under ob- 
servation since the middle of June. Consid- 
erable surprise was felt in the medical 
world when a correspondent of the British 
Medical Journal for August 19th, 1899, stated 
that the plague’ was supposed to have ob- 
tained an entrance into Portugal in some 
packages from Bombay which were landed 
at Oporto during the beginning of July. It 
was thought that surely the sanitary author- 
ities of Portugal would not have allowed 
so much time to elapse before warning other 
Governments officially of the situation. It 
turns out now that the correspondent, in- 
stead of anticipating the real date of the en- 
trance of the plague, did not put it early 
enough. During June, according to the of- 
ficial report, there were in Oporto 16 cases 
of plague with 6 deaths. 

It is a little startling to realize the exist- 
ence of the plague on European soil at a port 
perfectly open to the world’s commerce for 
more than two months before the first of- 
ficial announcement of its presence is made. 
It is easy to see that infection might have 
been most widely distributed in civilized 
countries in the meantime. 

The report of the sanitary delegates com- 
missioned by the Ottoman Government to in- 
vestigate the origin of the present outbreak 
of plague at Alexandria is not calculated to 
allay any misgivings as to the possible in- 
effectiveness of the present sanitary precau- 
tions that are supposed to protect the civ- 
ilized world from an invasion of the disease. 
On the contrary, it is apt to highten any - 
uneasiness that may exist in the matter 
as a consequence of the recent incidents at 
Oporto. Dr. Duca, the sanitary delegate, re- 
ports that Dr. Doxara, a physician of Alex- 
andria, saw a case of buboes with fever in 
that city, in January of this year. During 
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the ensuing months he saw several such 
cases. The existence of plague was officially 
announced only in May of this year, and it 
‘ was not till then that Dr. Doxara reported 
his cases. At first he seems not to have con- 
sidered them to be cases of plague, because 
they were sporadic, of a mild type, and 
chronic in their course. Study of former 
epidemics of plague at Alexandria has con- 
vinced him that they were genuine cases of 
bubonic plague. The epidemics of plague 
that occurred in Alexandria from 1835 to 
1843 were all preceded by cases of this mild 
type, especially characterized by the slow- 
ness with which the disease spread among 
the population, as if the plague virus did 
not at first find a suitable soil. 
It would seem, then, that for months at 
- the beginning of the present year Alexan- 
dria was a plague focus liable to transmit 
the infection to any of her many commercial 
connections. Infection, fortunately, did not 
take place. The plague is now under thor- 
ough control there, less than a dozen new 
cases were reported during the last weeks of 
August, and there would seem to be no fur- 
ther cause for anxiety as to Alexandria it- 
self, but what about the rest of the world? 
". hese two bits of epidemic history are a very 
serious warning as to the danger that all 
commercial countries run at the present mo- 
ment, despite the sanitary precautions that 
are supposed to bé taken for their protection. 
It is easy to push the thought of danger 
aside and consider that there is no need for 
alarm and that the plague will be kept se- 
curely in its distant Eastern haunts. Cu- 
riously enough, this attitude of overconfi- 
dence in their freedom from invasion by the 
disease has always characterized the na- 
tions with regard to the plague. It has been 
strikingly manifested in the present epi- 
demic. When the Grant Medical Society at 
Bonibay, in India, after thorough discussion 
of the subject, reported to the city authori- 
ties the existence of plague in the city, they 
scoffed at the idea and refused to receive 
the report. That is nearly four years ago, 
and now the disease has gained such a foot- 
hold in the city that prominent sanitarians 
doubt if it will ever be eradicated until all 
the inhabitants who are susceptible have 
either perished or recovered from an attack 





of the disease. In Alexandria the same in- 
credulity characterized the reception given 
the first rumors of the presence of plague in 
the city. At Oporto, and in Portugal gen- 
erally, the great mass of the people refuse 
to believe even now that plague exists there, 
and even the inhabitants of Spain along the 
frontier share the same feeling and are im- 
patient at the restrictions placed upon com- 
mercial relations between the two countries. 

It is very easy to have this overconfidence, 
and only a careful view of the present plague 
situation throughout the world will dispel it. 
Just when the present epidemic of. plague 
began, or where, is not definitely settled. It 
has certainly been in existence in the Far 
East for more than four years, now gaining 
in virulence at one point, then waning, but 
only as a rule to break out more virulently 
at another. So far it has ndt abandoned any 
place in which it has once gained a foothold 
during the present epidemic. During the 
winter of 1896 and 1897 the disease raged 
very fiercely in the Indian peninsula and a 
number of sanitary precautions were taken 
and prophylactic regulations against the 
spread of the disease enforced. The sum- 
mer of 1897 saw a marked subsidence of the 
disease and it was thought by the sanitary 
authorities to be due to their efforts. During 
the succeeding winter, -however, the disease 
broke out with renewed virulence, to dimin- 
ish again during the summer. The reason 
for this subsidence of the disease during the 
summer is said to be the fact that in fa- 
vorable weather the natives live mostly out 
of doors, practically spending their whole 
time, even sleeping in the open. This is 
much more sanitary for them than the 
crowding that takes place in the houses in 
unfavorable weather. We can scarcely have 
an idea here in America of how huddled to- 
gether the natives live. The Pioneer Mail of 
Caleutta (quoted by Prof. Vaughan in the 
September number of the Popular Science 
Monthly), commenting on a medical report of 
the sanitary condition of Calcutta, makes 
the following statement: “ London, with its 
population of over 4,000,000, has about 36,000 
people to the square mile. In the thirteen 
wards of Calcutta there are only four 
with a population below this figure; the re- 
mainder have from 46,000 to 144,000 inhab- 
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The Present Danger from the Plague 


itants per square mile, three wards actually 
containing over 100,000 people to the square 
mile, One case is quoted where 250 persons 
were living in a space that should accommo- 
date only 50.” 

It is not much wonder, then, that the 
plague having once gained a foothold in such 
cities cannot be easily persuaded to vacate 
the premises. As a matter of fact sanitary 
experts and bacteriologists in India are be- 
ginning to doubt if they will ever be able 
to get rid of the plague until, as we have 
said, it consumes all the susceptible material, 
when it will die out of itself. The editor of 
The Indian Medical Record, commenting on 
the plague situation in India last fall, spoke 
of Bombay and Madras as doomed cities. 
There had. been the usual comparatively 
small amount of the disease during the sum- 
mer, but he foresaw a renewed virulence of 
the disease during the ensuing winter. How 
true his forebodings were may be gathered 
from the statistics of the disease at Bom- 
bay during last winter and spring. ‘During 
one week in March, 1899, there were more 
‘than 250 deaths a day from the disease. 

During the summer just past, while there 
has been the usual alleviation of plague cop- 
ditions in the large cities, it has been very 
active elsewhere. At Poona, on the two 
days, July 29 and 30, some 360 cases of 
plague, with 317 deaths, occurred. In Ban- 
galore the disease reappeared in epidemic 
form during July, with such severity that a 
great exodus of the inhabitants took place, 
and as the dwellers in towns of the Indian 
peninsula have grown somewhat hardened 
to recrudescences of plague, it is evident that 
this one must have been of much more than 
usual severity. During the early weeks of 
summer more than ‘100 deaths a week, with 
125 to 150 new cases, were being reported 
each week from Hong Kong. 

The disease has not lost in virulence, then, 
nor in epidemic power. Tho great expecta- 
tions were aroused by various therapeutic 
measures that were invented for its cure and 
prevention, nothing seems really to have 
been accomplished. At first the serum in- 
vented by Yersin seemed to have an effect 
on the disease, but this appears now to have 


been a hasty inference from the first cases. 


treated with it. It has not justified its use- 
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fulness on further trial. Not long ago in sey- 
eral places attacked by the plague, alternate 
cases of the disease were treated respectively 
with and without this serum. The results 
were practically the same in both series of 
cases; there was no? noticeable difference 
either in morbidity or mortality. Great 
hopes were expressed that Haffkine’s pre- 
ventive or. protective serum might help to 
stay the progress of the disease. Its in- 
ventor claimed very strenuously at the meet- 
ing of the German Naturalists and Physi- 
cians, held at Diiseldorf last September, that 
wherever his serum had been given a fair 
trial it had given very satisfactory results, 
but they do not place much confidence in 
it in India. It is hard, of course, to decide 
as to the absolute value of a prophylactic 
serum unless it should be used by a very 
large portion of the inhabitants of an at- 
tacked city, since a number of people escape 
infection by their natural immunity. 

The plague is not decreasing, then, where 
it originally appeared. On the contrary, it 
is worse than ever, and hope is gradually 
dying in the breasts of those who thought 
at first that they would surely be able to 
vindicate modern sanitary science and score 
a great triumph for it by a victory over the 
long time enemy of mankind. Meantime the 
plague is spreading slowly, but surely. Its 
typical history is, an initial period, unrecog- 
nized usually, of very little virulence, then 
a serious irruption with almost every case 
fatal, then subsidence for a time, but always 
followed by a renewal of virulence and epi- 
demicity. This fitfulness of the disease 
leads to the generation of negligence of its 
dangers in the intervals, and so brings about 
further spread of the disease. 

At the present time besides in India and at 
Hong Kong, the plague is raging in Mauri- 
tius, where an average of 40 new cases a 
week, with some 30 deaths each week, oc- 
eurred during August. The French Govern- 
ment officially acknowledged its existence in 
Madagascar and on the Isle de Bourbon. It 
has reached the seacoast in German Hast 
Africa. According to Professor Koch, who 
studied the disease there, plague is endemic 
in the interior of these provinces and it is 
from here that certain of the Mediterranean 
epidemics of the disease at the beginning of 
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this century probably took their origin. 
Plague exists in the neighborhood of Mecca, 
where it is also thought to be endemic, while 
a third endemic focus of the disease is prob- 
ably constantly smoldering in Tibet. Be- 
sides these there are known to be cases of 
plague at various points on the island of 
Formosa, and the disease exists. in the 
Straits Settlements. It is thought to exist 
in the Japanese Islands and report says that 
it is advancing overland through Afghanis- 
tan and Beluchistan to Russia and Turkey. 
Sanitary precautions are so little observed in 
the Ottoman Empire that an invasion of Eu- 
rope through Turkey seems to many consery- 
ative thinkers almost inevitable. Russia 
seems to be doing all that the most advanced 
science can dictate to protect herself. In the 
face of the most trying difficulties, with her 
immense frontier and many nomadic peoples, 
she has so far been very successful. 

With so much plague throughout the East, 
is there danger that it shall reach us here in 
America? There undoubtedly is. The civ- 
ilized world is supposed to be protected from 
plague by the agreement made between the 
representatives of various civilized nations 
in the sanitary conference held at Venice in 
1897. Two articles of the international 
agreement adopted there are of special inter- 
est to us in America. The first requires that 
as soon as a case of plague is known to exist 

“in a country, the fact shall be immediately 
communicated to the other Governments. We 
have seen in the case of Portugal and Egypt 
how ineffective this regulation may prove, 
tho perhaps entirely unintentionally as far 
as the Government most interested is con- 
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cerned. The other article of interest is the 
regulation that allows seagoing passengers 
to land, if the vessel that they came in is 
more than ten days out from an infected 
port, yet has no cases of plague aboard. It 
presupposes that plague will always develop 
withing ten days after infection. Now, asa 
matter of fact, plague cases have developed 
on several ships after they were more than 
ten days out. As Professor Vaughan points 
out, a man may carry the plague bacillus in 
the dirt under his nails for a number of days 
before he infects himself. 

Our best protection here in America, then, 
must be our own quarantine regulations, 
and the slightest suspicion of a case of ill- 
ness with bubonic swellings should lead to 
careful investigation. As our Western coast 
is more directly in communication with the 
infected parts in the Far Hast, quarantine 
regulations must be enforced with special 
strictness there. It would be a serious mis- 
take to think, tho, that only our important 
ports on either coast were in danger. Any 
port that receives shipping from abroad 
should be sedulously guarded. It is not un- 
likely that an invasion of plague might oc- 
cur through one of them. Usually, of course, 
the slow-going vessels that call at such ports 
are so long on their voyage that the danger 
of their carrying infection is minimized. 
But the occurrence of chronic, slow running 
cases of plague and certain other considera- 
tions we have presented make it not impos- 
sible. The watchword, then, if we are to 
assure our freedom from the plague, must be 
careful quarantine inspection of our West- 
ern coast and of our lesser ports. 


The Exposition Universelle at Paris. 
By the Rev. Epiphanius Wilson. 


HE prospective visitor to the Exposi- 
tion Universelle of next year will be 
interested in the progress made in the 

buildings. I was at Paris a few days ago and 
will try to describe my impressions for the 
benefit of your New York readers. 

_ The quays of the Seine are always interest- 
ing and picturesque, but the activity which 


reigns in the quarters where the buildings, 
or rather the palaces of the exhibition, are 
being set up makes the river side a truly 
fascinating scene. Everything seems to be 
in a state of commotion, and the deep foun- 
dations, the piles of building material, the 
throngs of workmen, the lumbering wagons 
drawn by huge Percheron horses arrest the 
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attention on all sides. At a distance are 
seen tall unfinished walls, vast archways 
and the lights and shadows of innumerable 
structures, rising slowly into shape and 
solidity. Swarms of workmen crowd every 
story, and swinging cranes, lace-like scaf- 
folding, the din of hammers and the creak of 
wheels alternately claim the attention. It 
looks almost in some quarters as if a tower 
of Beckford was being raised with untiring 
and uninterrupted haste. Nothing, however, 
appears but the. tall skeletons of buildings 
and the rounded ribs of many domes. When 
the work is finished a double row of superb 
palaces will stretch along the Seine from the 
Pont des -Invalides to the Pont Mirabeau. 
This part of Paris will be transformed into 
an enchanted fairyland, and Aladdin’s pal- 
ace will sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with this avenue of splendor. 

But let me specify a little. Your readers 
will like to know how the foreign Powers 
are to be represented at the Exposition. In 
the first place the various armies and navies 
of the world will place their exhibits on a 
site just above the Pont de l’Alma, on each 
side of the river. Then will come the pavil- 
ion devoted to Commerce and Navigation. 
Between the Pont de Jena and the Pont de 
Mirabeau, the pavilion of Forests, Hunting 
and Fishing is to display its myriad attrac- 
tions. On the opposite side of the river is 
rising the Exposition of the city of Paris, 
which will be one of the grandest features 
of the Exposition Universelle. The flags of 
all the nations will float over these various 
majestic structures, and probably this com- 
petition in peaceful arts will do more for the 
preservation of peace than many such meet- 
ings as that at La Haye... Even now the 
practiced eye can see in the frames and out- 
lines of the new buildings a promise of un- 
paralleled architectural splendor as well as 
variety. ; 

The boldness with which these iron pilas- 
ters soar into the sky, the loftiness of the 
hollow cupola, the towering gable, represent 
many architectural periods. Here is the 
round arch of a vast gateway, such as was 
the entrance into a Roman town; we see be- 
yond the crenelated tower of a medieval 
fortress, amid a crowd of tapering spires, 
arcaded facades and majestic domes. Fol- 
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lowing the left bank of the river from the 
Pont des Invalides we pass the quarters al- 
lotted to the following Powers: Italy, Turkey, 
United States, Austria, Bosnia, Hungary, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Norway, Germany, 
Spain, Monaco, Sweden, Greece, Servia and 
Mexico. <A second row of pavilions abuts 
upon the Quai d’Orsay, and here are to be 
disposed ,the exhibits from Portugal, Peru, 
Luxemburg, Finland, Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania. Thus the visitor to the Exposition’ 
will find before him the products of the civil- 
ized world in epitome. 

The palace of the United States, which is 
the work of M. Morin-Guilion, is to be an im- 
posing piece of architecture, and the plans 
shown promise a structure worthy of our 
country. The interior is to be arranged by 
Ferdinand W. Peck and W. Woodward, who 
will doubtless astonish Europeans by their 
exhibition of sumptuous comfort and luxury. 
The English pavilion is perhaps further ad- 
vanced toward completion than that of any 
other Power. The work on it has been go- 
ing on since the 15th of last April, so that it 
promises to be first in the field. The English 
Government attaches great importance to 
the opportunity afforded by the Exposition 
for exploiting English goods and manufac- 
tures. The committee which the Queen has 
appointed contains the list of the highest 
names of the land. The chairman of this 
committee is the Prince of Wales. Colonel 
Herbert Jekyll, who has charge of the whole 
English section, occupied the same position 
at the Exhibition held at Melbourne, and his 
experience and skill as an organizer are in- 
dubitable. The Royal Pavilion, as it is 
called, will be a reproduction of Kingston 
House, in Wiltshire, one of the finest speci- 
mens of English domestic architecture of the 
seventeenth century. The style is quiet and 
subdued compared with the chateaux of the 
Loire, but the facade, with its towers at each 
angle, its tall bay windows, its sculptured 
roof line, is impressive. The pavilion has its 
walls close against the quay line of the 
Seine. In this temporary palace the Prince 
of Wales intends arranging for the exposi- 
tion his whole collection of paintings, 
weapons and jewelry, or rather the sum of 
the various collections which are distributed 
through his palaces in England. Here, more- 
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over, the Prince will hold receptions in per- 
son. These entertainments will form an in- 
teresting feature of the Exposition; the pal- 
ace will be on exhibition in the intervals be- 
tween these receptions. Perhaps one of the 
most remarkable works exhibited by Great 
Britain will be the curious plan of London 
and its environs. The plan will be in relief 
so as to show, every hill and dale, and will 
contain an exact model of every single house, 
public and private, every bridge, monument, 
railway station and palace included in the 
area. This bird’s-eye view of the capital is 
to be twenty-nine feet in length. 

Among other remarkable palaces of the Ex- 
position must be reckoned that. of Spain. 
We should have expected something excep- 
tional in architecture from the land of the 
Alhambra and Escurial, and certainly Spain 
has determined not to disappoint our expec- 
tations. The Pavilion Royal of Spain will 
reproduce in its details some of the most 
notable features of Spanish and Moorish ar- 
chitecture. ‘The pillars that surround the 
grand court, or court of honor, recall the Al- 
hambra by their Moorish delicacy and fine- 
ness of carving. The tall tower which flanks 
the structure, and three others of lesser 

hight, are copied from the palace of the 
' Montereys at Salamanca. The great facade 
of the University of Alcala is the model of 
one point of the palace. This university 
building belongs to the sixteenth century. 
The time of Charles V is represented by'a 
portion of the palace which reflects the prin- 
cipal facade of the Alcazar at Toledo. The 
miuseums and galleries of Madrid, and in- 
deed of all Spain will pour their treasures 
into the gallery of the pavilion, which will 
contain series of works exhibiting the whole 
past history of art in Spain. The Spanish 
nobleman who presides over the committee 
in charge of the Spanish exhibits is the Duke 
of Sesto, who was Grand Chamberlain of the 
Palace Royal during the whole reign of 
Alphonso XII. Other distinguished mem- 
bers of the committee are Count Valencia di 
Don Juan, Don Jose Fernandez Ximenez, 
Don Raphael Puigy Vallo, Don Emilio San- 
chez Pastor, and Don Caledonio Rodriganez. 
The Secretary of the Spanish Embassy, the 
Marquis de Villalobas, who recently was 
charged with the mission of decorating the 
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late President Felix Faure with the insignia 
of the Golden Fleece, is delegate in chief of 
his Government at the Exposition. There is 
not likely to be anything at Paris next year 
which will eclipse in splendor the art and 
architecture of Spain, as represented by this 
building and its contents.. The architect is 
Don Jose Urioste y Velada, who is a member 
of the Academy Royal at Madrid. I must 
also mention with special praise the build- 
ing which Austria will soon have completed 
on the banks of the Seine. Characteristic- 
ally simple in its main lines, the palace is 
grand and imposing in hight and size. It is 
surmounted by a dome, and its four facades 
are flanked by. wings. The topmost story is 
crowned with sculpture. Each of the four 
facades is adorned with a projecting portico, 
whose pillars support an arcaded gallery, 
which runs level with the roof. There is 
something serious and heavy in this struc- 
ture—which looks like a veritable palace of 
the Ceesars. We may add that the Govern- 
ments of Bosnia and Herzegovina have 
made every effort to exhibit the products of 
their provinces as illustrating the progress 
made by the people since their release from 
the Turkish yoke, when they were ceded to 
Austria by the treaty of Berlin. The pavil- 
ion of Bosnia is exceedingly pretty in design. 
it represents a rustic chalet, with wings 
whose Byzantine colonnades produce an 
effect at once original and attractive. The 
great gallery of the pavilion is to contain a 
diorama, of Serajevo, the capital; there are 
also to be shown the various processes of the 
local industries. Men and women, in native 
costume, will be seated around the pavilion 
engaged in their several handicrafts, some of 
which are extremely curious. A vast lawn 
of native grass is to surround this building, 
which will thus be distinguished from the 
other national palaces of the Exposition. 

I confess that to me the most interesting 
light in which the Exposition is to be re- 
garded lies in the opportunity it will afford 
two very different States of taking their 
places before the world side by side with the 
most powerful of nations. Bosnia, as an 
emancipated people, will demonstrate the 
social and industrial progress which has re- 
sulted from its deliverance from a Mohan- 
medan and its protection by a Christian 
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Power. It cannot be without sympathy that 
thoughtful persons will see Spain after her 
recent humiliation proudly appearing in the 
ranks of European Powers as one of the 
greatest and most illustrious in all that per- 
tains to the learning, art and industry of the 
past, as the country of Alcala and Sala- 
manea, of Velasquez and Cervantes, as well 
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By George 
‘ NTI-CORPORATION enactments by 
A State Legislatures in session this 
year were much less in number than 
those of two or four years ago, when Popu- 
list Legislatures were more in evidence. A 
Populist legislative ‘majority, however, is 
not a prerequisite to the procurement of 
an anti-“ trust ” law, which is the most pro- 
nounced type of anti-corporation legislation. 
New York has such a law, as has also con- 
servative Maine, and the non-Populist 
States of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota. Wherever en- 
acted, they spring rather from a political 
motive than from considerations of social 
and economic conditions. Among the Popu- 
lists such legislation may be regarded as an 
expression of biased conviction. By others 
it is a “ move” in the game of politics, de- 
signed to anticipate the “ opposition,” and 
to get on the popular side of what may be 
a possible issue. Internal evidence of this 
is found in the. enactments themselves, 
many of which exempt from their restric- 
tions the farmers, and the labor unions, 
which latter fit closely the legislative def- 
initions of “ trusts.” 


That the _. projectors 
“trusts ”’ 


of the so-called 
thus interpret the anti-“ trust” 
laws is evident. At least eighteen States 
have had such laws on their statute books 
for two or more years, but this fact has not 
lessened New Jersey’s profitable charter- 
granting business. In only a few of these 
States have any attempts been made to en- 
force the laws, and the only positive result 
thus far is the judgment of ouster rend- 
ered by the Missouri Supreme Court against 
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as the land distinguished for such artizans 
and artificers as those of Cordova and To- 
ledo. This haughty yet generous nation will, 
we feel, at the Exposition of 1900, experience 
all the national triumph and exultation 
which are suggested “by the apothegm— 


Peace has victories no less than war. 
Paris, FRANCE. 


Legislation. 
E. Bearn. 


three score or more of insurance companies, 
accused of entering into a combination on 
rates. Even this result is not sufficient evi- 
dence of the utility or the need of anuti- 
“trust” laws. Altho the Missouri law 
was declared constitutional, exactly a con- 
trary decision has been rendered in Ken- 
tucky on a law forbidding combinations 
on insurance rates. Moreover, such 4 unity 
of action as was condemned in Missouri 
may be perfectly innocent and legitimate, 
as when it is an underwriters’ agreement 
on rates, based on the mutually ascertained 
conditions as to risk. In the Missouri case 
the court’s judgment was based mainly on 
the acknowledged use by the agents of the 
defendant companies of a rate book pre- 
pared by a Kansas City insurance expert, 
and one of the judges, dissenting from his 
fellows, pronounced the use made of the 
book legitimate, and of no injury to the in- 
suring public. If the harmony of action by 
the Missouri underwriters was anything 
else than has been described, if it was ac- 
tually a combination in restraint of trade, 
the courts could have condemned it, as being 
in violation of public policy, without the aid 
of an elaborate anti-“ trust”? law. 
Tegislatures can place metes and bounds 
on the corporations they create. ‘They can 
limit the field of operation, and can check 
the issue of stocks and bonds on fictitious 
value. They can refuse to grant desired 
charters, and may threaten all manner of 
dire consequences on offending corporations, 
but, nevertheless, the massing of capital in 
trade and industry can proceed. All at- 
tempted legislation to check this tendency 
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is based on considerations of public policy. 
On this warrant the Government, for its 
own defense, might seize a monopoly of 
powder-making material, or, for the protec- 
tion of the people, might restrain a monop- 
oly in food products: But there is a well- 


defined limit to the extension of this prin- - 


ciple. To judge from reading anti-“ trust ” 
laws, many lawmakers apparently think 
that it can be stretched to prohibit, for in- 
stance, the purchase by one stove-making 
company of all of its competitors, or the 
buying by a village blacksmith of the shop 
and business of his only rival in the town. 
In law and ethics the cases cited are simi- 
lar. The consequences to the employees of 
the blacksmith and of the stove company, 
and to the ‘users of their wares, may be 
good or bad, according as the economic ad- 
vantages resulting from combination are 
shared or monopolized. But what can the 
Legislature do about it ? To prohibit the 
consolidation would be to deny the right 
of one person to sell, or of another to buy. 
It would be a blow at personal liberty and 
proprietary rights. It would be a stride to- 
ward Socialism. 

Yet to this point must anti-“ trust” leg- 
islation come, if it is to supplement exist- 
ing law; for capital, following the tend- 
ency to consolidation, and seeking the path 
of least resistance, will be massed under the 
ownership of single companies, instead of 
seeking its ends through the inferior sub- 
stitutes of pools, contracts, associations, or 
other forms of trade agreement. One Leg- 
islature, at least, has arrived at this point. 
That of Texas, in its anti-“ trust” law, en- 
acted this year, has defined as a monop- 
oly, and in violation of law, any consoli- 
dation ‘whether effected by the ordinary 
methods of partnership, or by actual union 
under the legal form of a corporation, or an 
incorporated body resulting from the union 
of one or more distinct firms or corpora- 
tions, or by the purchase, acquisition, or 
control of shares, or certificates of stock 
or bonds, or other corporate property or 
franchises,” if the purpose in such union is 
to limit the supply of any article or service, 
or to fix its price. Before a court of the 
same caliber as the Legislature, it would 
not be difficult, in the case of any prose- 
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cuted partnership, to establish the unlawful 
motive of trying to increase profits, or to 
reduce prices, either of which purposes is 
forbidden. 

This quoted feature of the Texas law is 
believed to be the summit, thus far 
reached, in anti-trust” legislation, altho 
like laws of many other States are not far 
behind in point of absurdity. In the de- 
scription of what constitutes a “ trust,” and 
in the general provisions, there is enough 
of likeness in the several State measures to 
gratify the desire of the American Bar As- 
sociation for uniformity in legislation. This 
may be ascribed, however, not so much to 
intelligent design as to imitation. The dif- 
ferences found in the laws have their origin 
in the effort to meet local conditions, in the 
seizing of the oppcrtunity to strike at home 
institutions, and in the desire of the poli- 
ticians to outdo their fellows elsewhere in 
the severity of the restrictions and the pen- 
alties. In these latter particulars the Texas 
law stands pre-eminent. It was enacted in 
a rivalry with the Legislature of Arkan- 
sas, and apparently as one feature of a po- 
litical program, a later development of 
which was the call, emanating from the 
Texas Governor, for a conference of the 
executives and the attorneys-general of the 
States to consider “trust” legislation. It 
is somewhat more minute than like laws 
elsewhere in its definition of a “trust.” It 
covers every imaginable form of trade agree- 
ment, and particularly specifies as unlaw- 
ful any press association which refuses to 
sell its news to any paper applying therefor, 
and the owners or lessees of any patent on 
machinery, designed for the manufacture 
or preparation of raw material for mar- 
ket, who shall presume to exercise the right 
to “lease, rent, or operate the same in their 
own name, and refuse or fail to put the same 
on the market for sale.” This last provi- 
sion is aimed at the company owning the 
right for the round-bale cotton compress, 
and is thought to be in direct conflict with 
the United States patent Iaw. 

In common with the laws in some other 
States outlawing trade combinations, the 
Texas statute absolves the Texas creditor 
of a “trust” from the obligation to pay his 
debt, and it goes a step beyond this by pro- 
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viding that if the creditor has been so hon- 
est as to pay he may sue to recover. The 
chief distinction, however, of the Texas law 
is its inquisitional feature. It requires 
yearly from an officer of each incorporated 
company doing business in the State an 
affidavit that it is not, and has not been 
during the year, a member of a “ trust.” 
Neglect to make such affidavit within thirty 
days after a request by the Secretary of 
State is to be prima facie evidence that the 
company has violated the act, and proceed- 
ings against it are to be undertaken forth- 
with. In the case of an extra-State cor- 
poration so prosecuted the securities de- 
posited by it are to be retained by the State 
Treasurer, subject to the decision of the 
court to secure the penalties’ and the court 
costs. Some merciful provisions of the act 
exempt persons making the affidavit from 
criminal prosecution for any violation of law 
disclosed therein, and defer the execution of 
the law until after January 31st, 1900, thus 
giving extra-State corporations 
able time in which to retire. 

Like the Arkansas enactment of this year, 
the Texas law attempts to debar from the 
State insurance companies which are par- 
ties to a rate agreement elsewhere, regard- 
less of the fact that such agreement may 
not be operative within the State. This in- 
terpretation of the Arkansas law nearly 
suspended the insurance business in that 
State until the Supreme Court intervened, 
whereupon the nettled Attorney-General 
announced his abandonment of any pro- 
ceedings under the law, even should a 
“trust” be organized on the steps of the 
capitol, with brass band accompaniment. 

The anti-“ trust” acts of North Carolina, 
Michigan and Minnesota, enacted this year, 
follow so closely the lines of older laws of 
other States that only their more striking 
provisions merit mention here. North Caro- 
lina and Minnesota void contracts made in 
Violation of the laws; Michigan allows any 
person damaged by a “trust” to sue for 
double the amount of damage; and Min- 
nesota makes it a felony for a citizen of the 
State to enter into correspondence with per- 
Sons outside the State, or to go to another 
State, with a view to form such a trade ar- 
rangement as is forbidden by the act. In 


consider- 
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the North Carolina lawmakers 
sought to fortify the prosecutors by requir- 
ing extra-State corporations, doing business 
in the State, to be chartered there, the pur- 
pose being to confine litigation to State 
courts. An early result of the application of 
this law was ‘the withdrawal of several of 
the largest life insurance companies from 
the State. ° 

Akin to the anti-“ trust” laws, and born 
of the same sentiment, is the Missouri law 
of this year against department stores. At- 
tempts in several Western Legislatures two 
years ago to secure laws of this character 
were abandoned because of constitutional 
obstacles, and this Missouri enactment is 
the first of its kind in this country. No 
action under it has been reported. It aims 
to apply the destructive power of taxation, 
with a view to making unprofitable the keep- 
ing of a department store. It classifies mer- 
chandise into twenty-eight groups, and re- 
quires a license of from $300 to $500 for 
each group handled in excess of one. Stores 
in cities of less than 10,000 population, and 
stores employing less than fifteen persons, 
are exempt from the operation of the act. 
The purpose, of course, is to protect a few 
thousand small dealers, but no considera- 
tion seems,to have been given to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of consumers. 

All of these anti-“ trust” laws have yet to 
pass the test of constitutionality. Only the 
one in Missouri has been approved in its en- 
tirety by the Supreme Court of the State, 
and this judgment yet may be reviewed 
by the United States courts. Features of 
the Arkansas and New York laws have been 
judicially condemned, the defect in the New 
York measure being in the machinery for 
its enforcement. This was a provision that 
witnesses in proceedings to suppress 
“trusts” might be examined before an ac- 
tion against them was begun, with a view 
to securing evidence on which to base a 
prosecution. A supplemental act, passed at 
the recent session of the Legislature, to 
remedy this defect, appears to be quite as 
inquisitional as the method frowned upon 
by the court. It authorizes any justice of 
the Supreme Court to issue an order direct- 
ing persons from whom information is de- 
sired to appear and answer questions, and 


addition, 
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to produce books and papers containing 
any agreement in violation of the law. Sup- 
plemental acts in Missouri, with a like in- 
quisitorial purpose, authorize the Attorney- 
General to require officers of suspected cor- 
porations to appear and give testimony 
under penalty of contempt, and authorize 
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the Supreme Court to name the place in the 
State where such officers are to appear and 
testify against themselves. 

If attempts are made to enforce these laws 
a tremendous amount of work will be cut 
out for the lawyers and the courts. 


New York Crrty. 


in the Sheath. 


By Luella P. Meloy. 


BUGGY drawn by a fat horse was 
A slowly rattling up a long, uneven and 
stony hill, The horse was panting 

and trembling, for the day was hot; so just 
at the top of the hill, where the trees at 
the ‘edge of a thicket made a shade, the 
driver stopped. Below him lay a Western 
Pennsylvania landscape. The distant earth 
met the sky in a purple mountain-line; as 
far as the eye could reach were powerful 
hills seemingly infinite in their variety of 
form, which in their hollows, on their 
slopes, their rugged or rounded tops, bare 
golden patches of harvested grain set in all 
shades of green, ranging from the intensity 
of the unmown grass to the shadows of ‘for- 
ests. At the foot of the ridge on which he 
rested was the Youghiogheny River, the 
Dare-Devil Yough, and over it, around the 
sharply-outlined hillside, curled. the smoke 
from the town. The man in the buggy saw 
none of these things. His pale, tired, al- 


most expressionless face was turned to-' 


ward a little butterfit fluttering in the 
thicket, while he repeated slowly to himself: 


“ Are we sent 
Upon a planet just to mate and die, 
A man no more than some pale butterfly, 
That yields his day to nature’s sole intent, 
Or is my life but Marguerite’s ox-eyed flower 
That I should stand and pluck and fling away, 
One after one the petals of each hour, 
Like a love-dreamy girl and only say 
Loves me and loves me not and loves me? Nay! 
Let the man’s mind awake to manhood’s power.” 


As he said “ Nay,” he seized the reins, and 
the buggy rattled sharply onward. He was 
soon before a house in a small, untidy farm. 
A man on horseback, going to town, had 
halted to banter with a forward-looking -girl 


who was picking berries. The man was 
fresh and florid, somewhat past thirty 
years of age. His easy, almost flabby atti- 
tude indicated considerable admiration not 
of a high kind. The man in the bugg 
stopped. ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Dawson ? 
How is Mrs. Dawson ?” 

“ Good-day,: Rever’nd. She ain’t no _ bet- 
ter. Had a bad night.’”’ The minister hes- 
itated. ‘“‘ Your wife is a very sick woman,” 
he said. 

The man had already leaned toward the 
girl. ‘“ Yes, she is, Rever’nd,’” he answered 
lazily over his shoulder. 

To the minister's right, in an inclosure 
beside the broken fence, were four huge, 
filthy hogs. One of them lay looking up at 
him. The outline of its neck and the turn 
of its head completed its likeness, as he 
thought, to the man he had just passed. 

The barn was directly in front of the 
house, and in a small open space stood a 
broken farm wagon which the minister had 
to drive around before he could find a hitch- 
ing-place. The yard he passed through was 
bare in spots of grass which grew rank at 
the sides of the house. Through grass and 
bareness all sorts of wornout things were 
seattered; tin cans, half of a washbowl, a 
plow-handle, and a wooden chair seat. A 
flock of half grown chickens and turkeys 
scuttled away from him as he stepped on 
the unscrubbed porch. The minister stopped 
for a minute, looking away from the squalid 
place in which he stood, up at the clear sky 
and away at the scene before him, realiz- 
ing for the first time that day the wonder- 
ful beauty of nature. 

Then he went in and entered the room 
where the sick woman lay. She _ looked 
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very old; but she was indeed only twenty- 
eight, no older than the man who sat be- 
side her and took her hot, wasted hand in 
his. She was not able to speak as she 
gasped for breath; so he read to her from 
St. John and the Psalms. It was a sad sight 
—this comfortless room with its two human 
beings. Death was there with fingers on 
the throat of struggling life; yet the sad- 
dest thing of all was the hopeless, inactive 
face of the man; for the woman smiled as 
the familiar words fell on her ear. The 
minister prayed, and then he arose from 
his knees and sat still for a minute looking 
around the_room. There were two pictures 
on the wall, both. chromos. One, the bust of 
a woman, was printed on paper that had 
been white—in pink for the face, neck and 
arms, black for the hair, crimson for the 
dress, and yellow for the chain around her 
neck. Below the picture part was the name 
“Emma.” It hung above the head of the 
dying woman to whom it had been given in 
her healthy childhood; and for whom 
“Emma” had been the ideal of beautiful 
womanhood beyond the farm. Over the 
mantel-shelf was the other picture—an oil 
chromo, ‘‘ Simply to Thy cross I cling.” In 
the grate and below it, were the ashes left 
from a fire made on the last chilly night. 
The minister picked up a fan from the 


patchwork quilt, and gently waved the flies * 


away from the sick -woman’s face. She 
opened her brilliant eyes and tried to speak. 
As he bent over her, she whispered: “ I shall 
see the baby.” ‘“ Yes, Mrs. Dawson, we 
awake from this agonized dream to find 
love.” 

Mrs. Dawson’s parents had lived on a 
rented farm, and so, aS soon as she was 
grown, she had “lived out” as “hired 
help.’ The summer she was eighteen Mr. 
Dawson, a widower, came with the thresh- 
ers. The slender, rosy-cheeked girl attracted 
him and before long they were married. 

The rosy cheeks soon faded, but they 
lasted longer than Mr. Dawson’s admira- 
tion. She was only his “ woman,” the least- 
valued of his live stock. In seed-time and 
harvest, summer and winter, the heavy 
work went on, but whatever changes the 
Seasons brought, Mrs. Dawson had no 
“hired help.” In truth. her only compan- 
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ion was Mr. Dawson’s son, a half-witted . 
boy. After a good many years a new hope 
came to Mrs. Dawson, and for months, as 
she toiled in her time of weakness and pain, 
she was happy. The feeble child she bore 
lived but a few days, and the mother lost 
her power for patient toil. She never re- 
gained her strength; for the week after the 
baby died she lingered at its grave so late 
one March day that she took pneumonia. 
If any tenderness had been shown her, if 
any change had been brought into her life, 
if she had even been taken care of her con- 
stitution. would have been likely to con- 
quer; but disease was easily victor over a 
body burdened with the accumulated drud 
gery of years, and a mind that, never hay- 
ing known freedom, was now bereft of 
hope. 

“Her murderer will never be punished,” 
thought the minister, “and not even can re- 
morse be the wife’s avenger, for he is too 
indifferent to realize what he has done.’ 
A new thought about his own duty came 
to him, and so absorbed him that he was 
not aware of any other presence in the 
room until a voice at his elbow startled him. 
The voice belonged ‘to an old neighbor 
woman who came in to stay with Mrs. Daw- 
son, as she often did now. The labored 
breathing had stopped. The form on the 
bed was motionless. The old woman took 
the place on the wooden armchair, and the 
minister started homeward. He stopped to 
visit a man in the field, and, as he was leav- 
ing, he saw Mr. Dawson coming home. His 
first impulse was to drive on quickly to get 
the man out of his sight, but he stopped. 
Yes, it was his opportunity. He was .cold 
and trembling; then his heart bounded, the 
blood was tingling in his face; and now they 
faced each other, the slight man in the 
buggy and the powerful man on horseback. 
The minister laid down the reins. His 
hands clenched. 

é, Mr. Dawson,” he began, miserably. “I 
have a duty——” Just then running foot- 
steps were heard behind the buggy. It was 
Mr. Dawson’s son. He did not look at his 
father, 

“Oh, Mr. Cathpbell,” he shouted. 
—she’s dead.” 

“Dead !” exclaimed Mr. Dawson. “ Well, 
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the will of the Lord be done,” and he gal- 
loped briskly on. Mr. Campbell looked 
around irresolute. After all, there were no 
mourners to be comforted. He gathered up 
the reins and drove home. 

He stopped at the post-office, and 
threaded his way, as in a dream among the 
loafers on the steps. He did not see who 
they were as he returned their greetings. 
He took his letters mechanically; but the 
handwriting on one of them changed the 
direction of his thoughts and brought him to 
himself instantly. He could scarcely wait 
to reach home that he might read it. 

It was a short letter; it had no formal be- 
ginning and no signature, yet he looked at 
these words a long time: 

“T know I was not able to tell you in 
such a way that you could understand how 
I feel. It was so dreadful to me to see your 
expression last night that I cried for hours. 
If I could only do something to help it all. 
But don’t you agree with me that I cannot ? 
I love you so much that your grieving hurts 
me, and yet I don’t love you enough. It 
isn’t my fault, is it, that some qualities 
not nearly so noble as yours attract me? 
When I think of your patience, your forget- 
fulness of self, your sacrifices for the sick 
and the unhappy, I know the unsuitableness 
is all in my own mean, poor nature. You 
will forgive me, I know; but, if only for my 
sake, try not to be unhappy about me.” 

Robert Campbell dropped his head on his 
hands. This letter had come at the very 
hour to complete his misery and self-hatred. 
He knew very well what was lacking in 
her love, if she did not. Patience and self- 
sacrifice were of very little weight when he 
tried to balance them against strength—the 
strength to denounce sin and the strength 
that wins a woman. Yes, the man who had 
let the murderer pass on unaccused was a 
coward, and the womat he loved was right 
in obeying her instinct. 

It seemed as if all the weak times of his 
life ran before his eye like accusing ghosts. 
He remembered the little, white, long-curled 
boy who was afraid of horses and ran from 
the next door neighbor’s little black dog. To 
this day he could not forWear a start when 
he saw a little black dog unexpectedly. 

Then there had been the bigger little boy, 
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who played with girls all the time because 
he was afraid to fight, and no self-respect- 
ing set of boys since the days of Cain and 
Abel has ever been willing to admit a boy 
who won’t fight. 

Then as a boy of fifteen, he never could 
jump on freight trains to steal rides, and, 
as an academy student and a collegian, he 
was disgusted with football games, if he 
paid any attention at all to them. He had 
never been able to join in the bold guying 
of his old moss-back professors. He had 
been, as he thought, but a living present- 
ment of that unstiffened and false to life 
character of fiction, the Sunday-school book 
hero. 

Only once had he acted out of character, 
and how many times had he trembled with 
shame and remorse as he thought of the 
awful thing he had done that once. It hap- 
pened when as a sophomore he had at- 
tempted to teach a country school. The suc- 
cess of a country school teacher depends 
partly on the firmness of his predecessor 
and partly on his own appearance of mus- 
cular development. Both of these _ essen- 
tials were wanting in the case of Robert 
Campbell, and he endeavored to gain the 
confidence of his pupils by affection and 
their respect by common sense. The result 
was aS may be pictured. In less than a 
week he found himself facing a mob com- 
posed of forty struggling, mocking, defiant 
human beings. His mild reasonings made 
no change; the little boys crawled under 
the seats and pinched each other’s legs; the 
big boys whistled and talked out loud; the 
little girls wriggled and quarreled; the big 
girls grimaced and flirted. Scarcely know- 
ing why he did so, but following an honored 
custom, the young teacher prepared a dozen 
hickory switches. As he carried these 
weapons into his school, he was received 
with an open burst of derision. It was no 
wonder that the puzzled, frightened-look- 
ing youth was contemptible to the forty 
young bullies; for. before the change, he 
was their inferior in strength. As to the 
change, not even the teacher himself knew 
at what instant or by what influence it came 
about. Much less did any of the opposing 
party know what had transformed thei 
weak opponent into a maddened avenger. 
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Such he was, indeed; for he seized the old- 
est boy in school—a clumsy fellow—twisted 
his shirt collar until the boy was crimson, 
and flung him back of the stove. The boy 
next in size made some resistance, but as 
the teacher’s clutch descended on his coat 
collar, he wriggled out of the coat and fled 
by way of a wiudow. The leaders of the 
insurrection were routed, but the victor 
charged right on. Every hair on his blond 
head seemed tipped with flame; his large 
eyes were the blue blades that go flashing 
to the heart of the enemy; his muscles were 
steel, his movements lightning. To the dis- 
grace of all, be it said, he whipped every 
member of his school, excepting only three 
boys who escaped because they were agile 
enough to jump through the window. In 
this impartial thrashing not a girl was 
slighted, whether she were little and rosy- 
cheeked, or full grown with previously cher- 
ished notions of flirting. On that day he 
gained the unanimous respect of his school 
and an experimental knowledge of sin. 

And now, in this wretched hour, that 
never-to-be-forgotten scene came _ before 
him and he felt for tke first time a little 
slow of satisfaction in the deed. But he 
was too deeply despoudent to answer to any 
suggestion of cheer. “Oh, yes!” he said, 
bitterly, ““I have the brute in me, but I am 
not a man. At last I know myself for a 
coward.” 

The next day but one was the day of Mrs. 
Dawson’s funeral, and with all due cere- 
mony her body was brought to the village 
church. The church was flooded with the 
July sunshine. In the glare of it, just in 
front of the high platform, lay the coffin. 
On its lid was a wreath of gaudy garden 
flowers, fashioned by the neighbor who had 
seen her die. The minister sat on a large 
haircloth sofa. To his fancy the bright 
reds and yellows cf the flowers called up an 
image of the old chromo “ Emma” that had 
hung over the sick woman’s bed, and, as he 
tried to collect his thoughts for the sketch 
of her life, “Emma” thrust herself insis- 
tently before his mental vision. 

At his right, before the organ, sat a 
healthy-looking young woman with an alert 
face. ,She kept glancing at him with a kind 
of hope for a response which she did not 
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get, for the’ minister’s eyes were fixed on 
another girl—a plump girl in a pink shirt 
waist. The girl in pink wore a sailor hat 
tipped on her head at an angle, and, as she 
settled herself in the corner of a side pew, 
she emphasized her naturally bold inviting 
appearance by throwing her arm over the 
back of the seat and glancing restlessly 
around. She was the berry-picking girl to 
whom Mr. Dawson had been talking the 
day of his wife’s death. Now she followed 
him with her eyes as he came lounging in, 
his hair looking very yellow and his face 
very red above his black clothes. He did 
not neglect to nod and smile at his friends, 
and his satisfaction was but too apparent 
as he dropped into the front pew, not with- 
out a sly look over his shoulder-at the face 
above the pink shirt waist. Each move- 
ment was a reproach to Robert Campbell. 
“Tf I had obeyed the voice and spoken day 
before yesterday,’ he thought, “we would 
all have been spared this open wickedness.” 

Chords were played softly on the wailing 
organ, and tenderly, tho ignorant of art, 
the choir sang ‘ Asleep in Jesus.” As they 
sang, Robert Campbell tried to pray for 
himself that he might be given power to 
say something to bring repentance and con- 
viction; but he could frame no petition, and 
he heard no answer to his wordless prayer. 
Without spiritual or mental vitality, he be- 
gan his address. He felt that he had no re- 
serve force, and every word was an effort. 
The words of resurrection and life that he 
spoke were to him as empty as set phrases 
in prayer. He could not keep his eyes 
from the contented, indifferent face of the 
widower. As he struggled with halting 
sentences he saw the man turn, and, rais- 
ing his eyelids, dart a glance at the girl in 
pink; he saw a pleased smile steal over the 
eoarse features; he saw the answering 
glance from the side pew. The blood surged 
through his veins, and the sword flashed 
from the sheath. He leaned over the desk, 
and his voice cut through the air. 

“I now close these remarks and address 
myself directly to the husband of the de- 
ceased. I ask yon to look at that coffin and 
think of what it contains. Nothing but the 
shadowiest semblance of a human: form. 
And now can you look back ten years ? Can 
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you recall a woman glowing with hope and 
the freshness of young life ? Who killed the 
woman and left this dust in her stead ? 
You, man, sitting now in your strength be- 
fore that coffin, you are her murderer. In 
your selfish desire .you murdered her .life, 
her spirit; by your neglect you murdered 
her body. Your wife was a good woman; 
as I believe in God, so I believe that she is 
in glory. If it were you waiting for burial, 
as you soon will be, your soul——” The sen- 
tence was not ended, for the man at whom 
the invective was directed had left the 
church. For a moment he had buried his 
face in his hands, then, with head and 
shoulders bent, he had rushed out, and the 
words ‘‘ your soul” were heard only by the 
breathless, staring neighbors whose fright- 
ened faces had a minute before borne no 
expression save that depressed look, half- 
lighted by curiosity, that is common to spec- 
tators at a country funeral. 

Now the men in the back of the house 
were standing; women clutched those near- 
est to them, some sobbed aloud. Only one 
woman looked at once sullen and defiant. 
She wore pink, and was sitting in a side 
pew. The woman at the organ dropped her 
hands on the keys. Her large eyes seemed 
to grow larger and larger in her pale face 
turned toward the minister. 

‘Let us pray,” said Robert Campbell, and 
the words rolled forth with a force of com- 
mand that stilled the women and held the 
men, and they all listened as children to a 
master while he thanked God for the rest 
prepared for the weary. 

* * * x * tk 

After the burial he walked across a 
meadow that lay next the churchyard. At 
its other side he came to himself, and he 
saw that in his abstraction he had uncon- 
sciously walked in an opposite direction 
from the place he called home, and was 
nearing a farm-house to which he had been 
wont to go for love’s blessings of encourage- 
ment and unfettered confidence. He stood 
at a stile, the entrance to an orchard. The 
apple trees before him had been fragrant 
and faintly pink with blooms a few weeks 
ago when he had sat under them. 

Now the blosonis had all fallen. “It was 
the Garden of Eden,” be said. Then he for- 
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got his recent victory. He leaned against 
the stile, and, as ne looked among the trees, 
he lived again the hours when he and his 
Mary had thought she loved him. How 
strong and womanly she seemed to him. 
In their love scenes she had petted him as 
if he were a child, and he had been foolish 
enough to thiak it right because natural that 
he should seem a child while she was so 
strong. 

After a while some one came out of the 
house, and walked across the orchard. It 
was she. She walked slowly; her color came 
and went, and she twisted her hands uneas- 
ily, as if embarrassed, when she neared him. 

* Will you shake hands with me, Mary ?” 
he said, gently. ‘‘ Don’t be nervous, dear. 
I will not talk about—about that any more.” 

‘““No, I am sure it is better not to speak of 
it. I want you to keep right on coming here, 
tho. I ran out hoping I might get a glimpse 
of you, and I was too happy to breathe when 
I saw you standing here—just as—just the 
same.” 

“No, Mary, I’m not just the same. With 
God’s help, I am going to be different— 
so I’ve made up my mind not to,accept the 
eall. I'll go back to my mission work in the 
city, and I may not see you many times 
again.” e 

“And will you forget all about you and 
me ?” 

No, dear, the thought of you and our 
talks here this spring—-vou cannot remei: 


‘ber them as I do, Mary—will make me 


stronger.” 

“But you must not go away. ‘The people 
are thoroughly awakened. Every one needs 
you in our wicked old neighborhood. The 
elders will stand by you, and you will do 
more good than any one else could. They 
have always honored you and now they fear 
you. You won’t go, will you, Robert ?” 

“Yes, dear, for my own sake I must. I 
couldn’t amount to anything if I were to see 
you and wish for you every day. I’m a very 
weak fellow, after all.’ 

“But I was so proud of you this after- 
noon, and I’ve been thinking. I’m such @ 
fool. I haven’t any sense at all. I’m going 
to cry again. Oh, Robert, don’t you love 
me a little still ?” 


West Newton, Pa. 
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Methods of Discipline in Reformatories. 
By Stephen Smith, M.D., LL.D., 


CoMMISSIONER OF THE New York STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 


N 1898 the public mind was intensely agi- 
tated by the publication in the daily pa- 
pers of the personal narrative of former 

inmates of the Elmira Reformatory. of the 
corporal punishment to which they had been 
subjected while in that institution. To de- 
termine the truth of the alleged cruelties 
practiced in enforcing discipline by the use 
of the “rod,” the State Board of Charities, 
which’ was at that time required to “ visit 
and inspect ” that Reformatory, appointed a 
committee of investigation, of which I was a 
member. The investigation was continued 
at intervals for several months, during which 
a large amount of testimony was taken both 


of officers and managers and of inmates who . 


had been disciplined by the process of 
“ spanking.” 

Corporal punishment had its origin in the 
Reformatory in a very natural ‘way. It 
gradually became greatly overcrowded and 
this condition prevented that personal care 
of the individual inmates so essential to the 
reformation of the fixed habits and perverted 
tastes and inclinations of the vicious. In- 
stead of occupying single rooms, many of the 
inmates had to be “‘ doubled up” in order to 
increase the accommodations, thereby mul- 
tiplying immensely the debasing influences 
that always attend intimate associations of 
the depraved. Still more markedly were the 
evils of overcrowding seen in the greatly 
increased difficulties of securing the enforce- 
ment of the multitude of rules necessary in 
a reformatory which, in addition to its end- 
less details of daily duties, carries on a 
graded school and upward of forty different 
trades. The mode of punishment by con- 
finement in the dark cell with a diet of bread 
and water had failed to compel the incorri- 
gible to obey the rules. It was testified that 
the offender often did not tire of this kind of 
punishment. He would sleep day after day 
owing to the darkness and quietness of his 
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room, and after a few days of bread and 
water diet he lost all appetite. His condi- 
tion was, in fact, that of a hibernating ani- 
mal, his physical energies being reduced to 
the lowest grade compatible with the con- 
tinuance of life. It was not a difficult step 
to take when it was decided, in view of the 
large and increasing number of incorrigibles 
and the inefficacy of the most deterrent 
method of punishment yet employed, to try 
what virtue there might be in the “rod.” 
“Tt goes without saying ” that the first, sec- 
ond and third offender to whose skin the 
“rod” was applied promptly yielded and 
promised obedience, while yet the punish- 
ment was being inflicted. Indeed, it was 
shown that some who were registered for 
punishment yielded when they came into the 
presence of the instrument with which they 
were to be “ spanked.” It cannot be doubted 
that the new measure gained favor with 
the officials and began to be resorted to with 
increasing frequency. The inevitable result 
was exaggerated reports of the cruelties 
practiced upon the inmates and an intense 
popular excitement which well-nigh wrecked 
the Reformatory. 

Some time after this investigation I had 
occasion to visit several reformatories and 
prisons and in each the subject of discipline 
was discussed. In none of these institutions 
was corporal punishment resorted to, but in 
two the methods pursued were sufficiently 
novel to bear reporting. The Massachusetts 
State Reformatory at Concord is an institu- 
tion organized for the same purpose as the 
Elmira Reformatory. It has the same class 
of young convicts, and aims to reform char- 
acter by training the hands in the arts of 
industry and cultivating the mind by a 
graded course of education. As at Elmira 
so at Concord, innumerable other influences 
are brought to bear upon the mental and 
physical susceptibilities of the inmate, all 
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tending to incite to the reform of previous 
vicious habits and to the building up of a 
character which will insure good citizenship. 
In the investigation at Elmira the absolute 
necessity of the complete subordination of 
the inmates to the rules of the Reformatory 
was made clear and convincing. The re- 
fusal of any one convict to comply with any 
one rule and the failure of the officials to 
promptly enforce compliance would evident- 
ly create a spirit of insubordination imme- 
diately destructive of all discipline. One of 


the most frequent and demoralizing forms of * 


insubordination was the open defiance of the 
officers requiring 2 convict to work, who in 
the presence of a gang of inmates threw 
down his tools and loudly declared that he 
would do no more work. Convicts who thus 
openly rebelled against the authorities of the 
Reformatory were conceited and regarded 
themselves as the leaders of the gang with 
which they were associated. They antici- 
pated creating an immediate revolt on the 
part of the remaining members of the class, 
and hence must be dealt with summarily in 
order to impress their associates with the 


conviction that such an act of insubordina-. 


tion met with summary and adequate pun- 
ishment. Immediate confinement of the re- 
bellious inmate in a dark cell and a diet of 
bread and water, until he repented of his 
crime against the management, would have 
been the old method of discipline, and 
“spanking” the new method. One can 
scarcely doubt that the latter method would 
give the greater satisfaction to a stern and 
rigorous disciplinarian. 

When the Superintendent of the Concord 
Reformatory was asked what his method of 
punishment would be in the case of such a 
flagrant breach of discipline, he explained 
at length his method of procedure, which is 
remarkable not only for its simplicity and 
effectiveness, but for its strict conformity to 
physiological principles. In a certain part 
of the Reformatory were constructed several 
rooms, about twelve feet square, and ten 
feet to the ceiling. There were no windows, 
but the ceiling or covering was glass, painted 
white and exposed to the open air, so that 
the room was brilliantly lighted from sun- 
rise to sunset. The furniture was a mat- 
tress, lying on the floor in one corner, and a 
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bucket. The diet of the occupant consisted 
of the richest and most stimulating soups 
and a variety of easily and quickly digesti- 
ble foods. When John Doe threw down his 


tools and declared he would do no more ' 


work, thereby intending to create a revolt of 
his associates, his keepers quietly took him 
to one of these rooms and locked him in, 
with the suggestion that he could now have 
a rest from his labors. He was then liberal- 
ly supplied with concentrated foods, of which 
henaturally partook voraciously. Asthere was 
nothing to occupy his attention he lay down 
and attempted to sleep, but the brilliancy of 
the light was so great that sleep was impos- 
sible until the sun went down. On the fol- 
lowing day he would be found pacing his 
room restlessly, and when asked in a very 
curteous manner, “How are you getting 
along, John,” he would reply, impatiently, 
“T don’t like this room, for I can’t get any 
sleep except at night.” On the second day 
he would appear much more restless and dis- 
turbed, and in reply to the daily inquiry as 
to his condition, he would insinuate that he 
would rather work that be confined in such 
a place. The intimation that he* would like 
to return to his work was always met with 
the remark that his associates were doing 
much better than when he was with them, 
and from some hints given him, he (the 
keeper) was satisfied the boys were very glad 
that he (John) had been removed from their 
company. The discovery of the convict that 


‘he had made no impression upon his asso- 


ceiates by his rebellion always had .a very 
salutary effect upon the prisoner and led him 
to assume the attitude of a petitioner. On 
the third day the prisoner’s restlessness usu- 
ally becomes extreme; he paces the floor rap- 
idly, throws his arms about him and begs 
to be allowed to work, where he can be re- 
lieved of this intolerable light and have a 
chance to exercise his aching limbs. In the 
most patronizing way his keeper urges him 
to improve his opportunity to secure a much 
needed rest. On the fourth or fifth day, sel- 
dom later, the crisis comes and he begs to be 
returned to his former work, promising in 
the most emphatic terms never again to dis- 
obey the rules. The result of this mode of 
discipline was affirmed to be of the most 
salutary and reforming character, The pris- 
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Wage Earners and Drink 


oner returned to duty subdued in mind, in- 
vigorated in body, and at peace with the offi- 
cials who have treated him so kindly. 

The Concord method of solitary confine- 
ment contrasts strikingly with the old 
method of a dark cell and bread and water 
as food. By the former the offender is ap- 
parently treated with an extreme degree of 
kindness and his physical wants are over- 
supplied, and yet this treatment proves to 
be, through the operation of physiological 
laws, an effective form of punishment. The 
latter has its origin in that vindictive and re- 
vengeful thought and purpose that always 
characterizes the use of the “rod” as a re- 
forming agent—viz., that the culprit richly 


’ pensation for his vices. 
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deserves and hence must be subjected to 
physical sufferings, as in some way a com- 
But the attempted 
cruelty defeats its own purpose; darkness 
conduces ,to repose, and sound sleep and 
bread and water so depress the vital ener- 
gies that the desire for food quickly disap- 
pears; the result is that the victim of this 
form of punishment soon becomes indiffer- 
ent to his surroundings and greatly prefers 
his present condition to that which awaits 
him when released; when his days of soli- 
tary confinement are passed he returns to 
his task enfeebled in body and mind, and in- 
spired only by a spirit of hatred of those re- 
sponsible for his treatment. 
New Yor« Cry, 


Wage-Earners and Drink. 


By Frederick Stanley Root, 


Epitor oF * THe Socrar Science JouRNAL,”’ 


HE recent notable utterance of Bishop 
T Potter on the saloon question as re- 
lated to the condition of the working- 
man suggests the somewhat broader inquiry, 
What, upon the whole, is the effect of an 
improved environment upon the habit of in- 
temperance among wage-earners? Is the de- 
sire for intoxicating liquors intensified or di- 
minished by the gradual increase of wages 
and the opportunity thus afforded for the 
betterment of the social environment of the 
toiler? In the investigation of this problem 
the writer discovered’ some interesting facts 
which seem to reinforce the position that im- 
proved environment diminishes the consump- 
tion of liquor among operatives, while, cu- 
riously enough, certain other facts estab- 
lish the opposite, altho with greatly inferior 
evidence. Briefly, and without attempting 
close analysis of results, here is the testi- 
mony: 

The attitude of those who maintain that 
the higher the wage the more probable aug- 
mented expenditure of surplus earnings in 
drink, receives support from evidence which 
can be summarized by two examples. In 
1874 a committee of the Convocation of Can- 
terbury reported, upon thorough investiga- 


tion, that “intemperance is always in pro- 
portion to the rate of wages and the amount 
of facilities provided for obtaining strong 
drink,” and that such increase occurs in 
large centers of industry, where a high rate of 
wages prevails. And in his charge to the 
trand Jury at Cavan, Ireland, Justice Law- 
son said, ‘‘When wages are high, and em- 
ployment abundant, the surplus earnings are 
spent in gratifying the propensity for stimu- 
lants.” In his view, based on observation, 
drunkenness increases in “direct ratio to 
the prosperity of the people.” There is no 
space in which to present figures in further 
confirmation of this view. Suffice it to say 
that some manufacturers interviewed by the 
writer agree with the Convocation of Canter- 
bury and with Justice Lawson in affirming 
that when the workingman is given better 
opportunities to improve his environment he 
simply consumes more beer, and hugs the 
saloon more closely than ever. If this were 
generally true, the contention of Bishop Pot- 
ter that social resorts other than saloons in 
crowded centers would diminish the infiu- 
ence of the saloon as a workingman’s club 
appears to be wide of the mark. In other 
words, the wage-earner does not drink be- 
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cause the saloon is his only cheery and hos- 
pitable refuge on a bitter night, but rather 
does he go there because, be his earnings 
large or small, he prefers his beer to books 
on his table, pictures on his wall, and new 
carpets on his floor. 

Now against this traditional opinion, not 
unsupported, there must be arrayed a class 

. of facts, formidable in the aggregate, and of 
the following tenor. The evidence laid be- 
fore the House of Lords Committee on In- 
temperance shows that the skilled laborers 
of England are becoming /ess drunken as 
wages and general position improve. Porter, 
in his “ Progress of the Nation,” adduces 
some striking cases of a steady rise of wages 
making a manifest change for the better in 
the habits even of unskilled laborers. John 
Rae, in his ‘‘ Contemporary Socialism,’”’ avers 
that the construction of a canal in the north 
of Ireland, giving steady employment and 
fair wages to a very dissipated community, 
effected a marvelous change in the habits of 
the people. And notwithstanding the dis- 
tribution of several hundred pounds weekly 
in wages, the whole of which would be con- 
sidered as so much additional money placed 
in their hands, the consumption of whisky 
was absolutely and permanently diminished! 
And if we are to bring the testimony. to a 
focus in more immediate relation to the par- 
ticular question raised by Bishop Potter, the 
subjoined instances would add much practi- 
cal weight to his contention. 

Joseph Arch, the champion of the English 
farm laborers, said to Moncure D. Conway 
that life was worth so little to them, and the 
prospect for themselves and their children 
so dismal, they were apt to plunge into any 
vice that promised a momentary oblivion. 
Mr. Robert Howard, the Secretary of the 
Mule Spinners’ organization, and Senator in 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, gave the 
following testimony before the Blair Com- 
mittee of Congressin1885. Hesays of the girls 
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in Massachusetts mills: “ Hard, slavish over- 
work is driving these girls into the saloons. 
They come fromthe mills so tired, thirsty and 
exhausted that all their thoughtis concentrat- 
ed on something to drink.” That remarkable 
student of economic questions, Fred. Wood- 
row, testifies in his “ Side Lights on the La- 
bor Question,’ “The purchase of popular 
taverns in London, and replacing intoxicants 
with wholesome drink, retaining all other 
elements that made them attractive, has 
been found an emphatic and positive good.” 
The Hon. George E. MeNeil, who studied 
thoroughly the environment of labor as in- 
fluencing personal habits, wrote some years 
ago, “ The drinking habits of the people are 
consequent largely upon the conditions of 
life, and without believing the theory that 
alcohol is food, there is still some truth in 
the saying that ‘liquor is meat without 
bones.’ ” 

Now statements like the above, which can 
be endlessly multiplied, would make the gen- 
esis of intemperance among wage-earners 
something like this sequence: Long hours 
and slender wages create physical hardship; 
hardship brings sickness and sickness causes 
debt; debt always brings discouragement; a 
sense of helplessness tends to lower man- 
hood; and manhood giving ground, encour- 
ages dissipation. Remove the primal cause, 
and the desire for stimulants is weakened, 
All of which leads to the inference, which I 
have entertained personally for many years, 
that the solution of the problem of intemper- 
ance among workingmen, is neither statu- 
tory, educational, nor actively repressive; it 
is rather the solution, in part, at least, of the 
social-industrial problem as a_ condition 
precedent to the diminution of the drink 
habit. Bishop Potter may not be altogether 
right in his conclusions, but that he is much 
nearer right than most of his critics, espe- 
cially of the daily press, I firmly believe. 


New Haven, Conn, 
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Horace Bushnell.* 

Ir is not because no biography of Horace 
Bushnell exists, but rather to remind a 
second generation of the victory of a great 
man’s faith and spiritual insight over the 
belligerent dogmatism of his day, that Dr. 
Munger has recalled the story of a famous 
conflict; unless we should rather say that 
it is that he might try to justify the ‘rights 
of clairvoyance in theology as against those 
of reason. THE INDEPENDENT was started, 
in good part, that it might protect and de- 
fend just such vigorous theological liberty 
as Dr. Bushnell asserted. We do not mean 
that any one of its first editors accepted 
Dr. Bushnell’s theology, for Drs. Bacon, 
Thompson and Storrs were true children of 
the New England school against which Dr. 
Bushnell was a rebel. They were in the 
direct line of President Jonathan Edwards, 
of his son, Dr. Jonathan Kdwards, of Dr. 
Bellamy, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Emmons and 
Dv. Taylor, a succession kept up by Dr. 
Park and President Finney, rather than 
in that of Coleridge, Schleiermacher, Dr. 
Nevin, Dr. Bartol and Dr. Bushnell. It is 
to this intuitional, transcendental school 
that Dr. Munger belongs, and he has done 
a pious labor in refreshing our fading mem- 
ory of a conflict which began fifty years 
ago. It is now timely when it would al- 
most seém as if the New England theology, 
or, rather, its rational way of studying the 
great problems of religious thought, were 
almost being replaced—Dr. Munger would 
say has already been replaced—by the vaguer 
and far easier methods of the intuitional 
school. It cannot be said that this new 
intuitionalism was in real discussion in Dr. 
Bushnell’s day; he was rather defended and 
protected by the far larger and really more 
Christian obligation of tolerance which had 
not forbidden the line of New England the- 
ologians with whom they were allied to 
supply all the modifications and “ improve- 





* HORACE BUSHNELL. By T. T. Munger, D.D 12mo. 
Houghtcn, Mifflin & Co., Buston. 


ments ” they pleased of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem. 

Dr. Bushnell was a born rebel. His par- 
ents had intended him for the Christian 
ministry. He became a skeptic in theology, 
and turned to editorship of a political daily 
and the study of law. Then he was invited 
to a tutorship at Yale. There, in a revival, 
he and the students attached to him long 
held out against its influences, till the fear 
that he was doing them a spiritual wrong 
overcame him, and he and they, in their 
own way, accepted the consecration rather 
than the theology it involved. This turned 
him to the Christian ministry. He became 
a student under Dr. Taylor, but while he 
greatly admired him his stout defense of 
the rights of the individual soul against 
traditional belief, he refused to accept his 
doctrines of moral law and atonement. As 
pastor at Hartford he gave voice to his re- 
bellion, and, nobly supported by his church 
and clerical association, he published pai- 
phlets and books which brought against him 
the cry of heresy on many grounds, but es- 
pecially on the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
trouble was that his enemies could not 
understand his language, and he had a way 
of tantalizing them by his assertion that 
language was an inadequate medium for 
the expression of religious thought, which 
must be based on religious feeling rather 
than on reason. Where they could not under- 
stand they suspected, and they were not 
far wrong, for his views, tho vitally spirit- 
ual, were not like theirs. He was tie 
prophet of the even more nebulous “ iim- 
mapnence”’ transcendentalism which is so 
popular at the present day,and so impossible 
for a mind bent on logical methods and ex- 
act definitions to understand. Intuitional- 
ism is magnificent in the realm of the moral 
and intellectual intuitions, but when it tran- 
scends those bounds, and builds its system 
of beliefs about the relation of God to man 
and the world on what is called “ Chris- 
tian consciousness,” on what one “feels in 
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his bones,” such osteomancy—or should we 
say osteognomy ? becomes a dangerous sub- 
stitute for theology. : 

Dr. Bushnell deserves the highest honor 
for asserting his own liberty along the lines 
of his own transcendental trend. His age 
deserves high honor for giving him that lib- 
erty. Whether his ‘“ improvements,” or, 
rather, revolutionary principles, were in the 
line of true science is another thing. Dr. 
Munger believes they have already gained 
the victory; we do not, for we fail to see 
that they accord, true as some of his con- 
clusions were, with the strictly scientific 
method which under the name of Evolu- 
tion rules the day. Perhaps his best work 
was done on the subject of the Atonement, 
where he did more than any other man to 
bridge the way, through his mediatizing 
doctrine of the vicariousness of suffering, 
for the doctrine of the pure fatherhood of 
God, and his right to forgive freely. On the 
doctrine of Christ he was far out of the 
line of modern views, quite undervaluing the 
humanity of Christ, and seeing in him 
little more than the divine side. His teach- 
ing of the nurture of children was prac- 
tically beautiful, but, carried to its full 
length, ran into the danger of a formal faith 
rather than a regenerated churchmember- 
ship. 

Dr. Munger’s work in this biographic 
sketch is in every way delightful, even 
where we cannot accept his views. He has 
given us a vital story of his hero’s intellect- 
ual and spiritual life, and his work as an 
author, rather than a biography of the man. 
With it he has been free of his criticisms 
of Dr. Bushnell's positions where he was too 
much under the influence of the logic of 
current theology, or failed to come up to 
the full measure which his biographer has 
attained. Of course he fails of sympathy 
with the thinking which seeks its faith in 
the reason instead of in the bones. Thus 
Jonathan Edwards is not fairly represented. 
Edwards by no means confined himself to 
antagonizing Arminianism. To say that he 
“ substituted controversy for investigation ” 
forgets the major part of the work of this 
constructive thinker. His ‘“ Enfield ser- 
mon” and his “doctrine of preterition ” 
were a small part of his system beside his 
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study of true virtue. Pute prejudice only 
can explain the’ statement that the writings 
of the whole line of New England theolo- 
gians from Edwards to Taylor “are a 
strange mixture of dignity and> triviality, 
of truism and absurdity.” Dr. Emmons 
cannot properly be said to have held that 
“the soul is a series of exercises,” and thus 
to have lapsed into pantheism. Jonathan 
Edwards was far from forgetting the child 
in his teaching. He made much of early 
piety, and his wife could not remember 
when she was converted. Dr. Munger does 
not seem to remember that every New Eng- 
land child was taught that 


“Young Obadias, 

David, Josias, 

All were pious.” 
His description, page 73, of what the Ed- 
wards school taught that a child must go 
through to be a Christian is a real trav- 
esty. He makes far too much of corporate 
faith which includes the children. What 
our biographer means by saying, page 144, 


that the theological controversy with Dr. . 


Bushnell “was probably the last of the 
kind that will be witnessed in New Eng- 
land” we do not understand. The late An- 
dover controversy was bitterer than that 
which raged about Dr. Bushnell. We are 
surprised that Dr. Bushnell’s letter of rec- 
onciliation with Dr. Hawes is not given 
in full. We suspect that Dr. Munger pur- 


‘posely. slurs it over, as too irenical to be 


quite frank. But these criticisms do not 
prevent us from admiring the spirit and 
the execution of Dr. Munger’s work; only 
we see the present and the future of the- 
ology running along lines of criticism and 
logic to which he does not give full value, 
even as he fails to appreciate the common 
sense of the New England theologians. 

The publishers’ part of this book is done 
admirably. We observe one unfortunate 
page (204) on which perdurable becomes 


“* predurable,” and Webber is spelt “ Weber.” 





THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
ConsTiTuTIon. By Hannis Taylor. Part II: 
The Aftergrowth of the Constitution. (New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. $4.50.) 
In his former volume Mr. Taylor brought his 
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history dowh to the reign of Henry VII, and 
after a summary of what had been then ac- 
complished toward establishing the suprem- 
acy of law and the sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment, he now proceeds with its later develop- 
ment. We can, of course, do no more than 
point out that scholars have here a consti- 
tutional history of England most elaborately 
constructed, and brought down to modern 
times. It is a magnificent subject, and no 
matter where one opens Mr. Taylor’s pages 
he will find matter that he is reluctant to 
pass over without reading. Whatever minor 
faults historical critics may discover in Mr. 
Taylor’s work, its substantial correctness 
will not bedisputed,and every one who takes 
a serious interest in the history of our race 
will enjoy referring to it. 


THE STANDARD OF 


STUDIES. 


LIFE AND OTHER 
By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. $1.50.) Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s studies are in the line of what 
we may call scientific philosophy, and are 
altogether admirable. Nothing could be bet- 
ter than the spirit with which they are ani- 
mated nor the tone in which they are ex- 
pressed. . She is thoroughly versed in politi- 
cal economy, well acquainted with modern 
social movements, and familiar with the life 
and the problems of working people. The 
condition of women naturally arouses her 
special interest, and what she has to say of 
their education, industrially and generally, 
deserves attention. While she has in mind 


the condition of the English working classes _ 


particularly, what she has to say is for ‘the 
most part universally applicable. The essay 
on the Standard of Life is the most carefully 
elaborated of these papers, and it should be 
read and digested by every one who desires 
to work for the elevation of the poor. With- 
out quoting from her pages we cannot well 
establish Mrs. Bosanquet’s ability as a social 
teacher, but we can sincerely advise our 
teaders to satisfy themselves by studying 
this book. It does not claim originality, but 
its freshness of statement amounts to the 
same thing. 


OUTLINE OF PrRactTicaL Socrotogy. By 
Carroll D. Wright. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1899. $2.00.) This work is the 
result of many years of experience in the 
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collection of ‘statistics, and of many essays 
in which their significance has been dis- 
cussed. Mr, Wright has brought out numer- 
ous reports himself, and has necessarily been 
obliged to consult the reports of other com- 
missioners, so that he is*by his position bet- 
ter qualified to undertake a work of this 
kind than any one else, while his personal 
qualifications’are well known to all students 
of economics. His aim here is to make a 
handbook that will be useful to teachers, and 
he has therefore placed at the head of each 
chapter a bibliography, “leading to addi- 
tional material, both secondary and pri- 
imary.” He also adds a list of books for a 
small reference library, and another for a 
library. of greater size. These lists are al- 
most exclusively of American works, and 
a further list of “sources of information ” 
merely enumerates certain government pub- 
lications. The chief divisions of the book 
are substantially the names of social prob- 
lems, and the whole field of sociology is cov- 
ered in a way that students will often find 
suggestive. 

AMERICA IN THE EAst. A Glance at Our 
History. Prospects, Problems and Duties in. the 
Pacific Ocean. By William Elliott Griffis, D.D. 
(A. S.-Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50.) . Dr. 
Griffis. is an enthusiastic. and exceptienally 
well informed Orientalist in all matters per- 
taining to national development. He has 
historic sense thoroughly, as is indicated by 
his work in regard to Holland and the 
Dutch influences in establishing this coun- 
try. He is an ardent expansionist, using the 
term not so much politically as indicating a 
belief in the broader mission of nations. His 
years of service in the Imperial University 
of Japan, and his studies in Japanese and 
Korean history, involving also considerable 
study of China, have fitted him for an ac- 
curate understanding of the problems that 
are meeting this country from that section 
of the world, and he gives us in this little 
book,. easily within the reach of all, some ex- 
cellent suggestions as to what the problem 
is, the method of solving it, our ability to 
use that method and the result of the advent 
of American power in the Pacific. The ba- 
sis of the twenty-two chapters is a series of 
articles furnished to magazines and after- 
ward worked over in more permanent form. 
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He discusses with considerable knowledge of 
detail the question as to whether the white 
man can live in the tropics, deciding it, as 
does every other man of common sense, in 
the affirmative. He sketches the effect of 
the advent of America in those Eastern 
Asian countries upon the general type of 
life, literature, science and diplomacy. He 
recognizes the dangers and the difficulties, 
realizes that our present civil service is by 
no means ideal, yet holds that through the 
difficulties we shall arrive at a result of good 
not merely to those countries, but to our- 
selves. It is a book that for its facts, its 
description and its suggestions is most valu- 
able. 

RIcHARD CARVEL. By Winston Churchill. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 
The author of that cleverly written comedy, 
“The Celebrity,” has here given to the read- 
ing world a ponderous romance of America 
and England in the days of the Revolution- 
ary War. But in using the word “ pon- 
derous”’ we do not mean adverse criticism; 
on the contrary, we have nothing but praise 
for the story, which from beginning to end 
rushes along at a l'vely gallop, letting 
scatter its incidents and telling off its ad- 
ventures with due lavishness and _ spirit. 
Maryland is at first the scene of action, then 
we are taken to England for a while, and 
are treated to some Scotch dialect and ex- 
periences before we return. The love story 


is a captivating one, the dramatic move- 


ment stirring and effective. Some excel- 
lent descriptions of personal combats and a 
strong presentation of the great engagement 
between the Bon Homme Richard and the 
Serapis add much to the vigorous interest. 
In a word, it is long since we read a more 
thoroughly acceptable historical romance 
than Richard Carvel, and we pass it to our 
readers confidently expecting that it will 
have a great popular welcome. 

EHaom LIFE UNFULFILLED. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.) 
When we say that this is a story of the 
feminine sort, let it not be understood that 
a sneer goes with the saying; far from it; 
the book is exceptionally well written; but, 
as the title suggests, it is done in the minor 
key and has a sigh for every leaf. Reading 
it one cannot get rid of the feeling that one 
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is expected to take a plaintive view of life. 
The author has great cleverness; her char- 
acters stand out distinctively, and the dra- 
matic thread of her story, altho not strong, 
is definite. 

THE MorRMON PROPHET. By Lily Dougall. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) A 
romance of Mormon life, in the days of 
Joseph Smith, told with considerable real- 
istic force. 
well in hand. We do not particularly relish 
this sort of stories; but of its sort it is ex- 
cellent. Smith figures largely in the plot, 
and the heroine goes through a severe grind 
before she frees herself from the prophet’s 
influence. The atmosphere and spirit of 
the time and the special conditions surround- 
ing the early Mormons are well sketched 
and the adventures seem real. 

THE ROMANCE OF A RITUALIST. By Vincent 
Brown. , (New York: John Lane. $1.50.) 
There is distinction in Mr. Brown’s style, 
marked distimction, which is strong enough 
to neutralize, almost to hide, certain manner- 
isms apparently the result of conscious work- 
ing away from the worn ruts of diction. His 
book is literature, very charmihg and very 
sound. As for the romance, it has its de- 
fects, and these are of the worst inherent in 
stories made up of a mixture of polemics and 
love. It is the old problem of reconciling 
water and oil. Of course to a certain class 
of readers, the discussion of “ high church” 
and “low church,” ritualism and simplicity 
of worship must have its attractions; but 
art suffers under every extrinsic load it has 
forced upon it. Mr. Brown, however, has 
shown great skill in distributing the weight 
of his pack so as to get the most out of the 
delightful love-story which runs like a shin- 
ing thread through his book. He has re 
markable cleverness in characterization. 
Mrs. Asgar is a memorable person—a woman 
slightly sketched, but unforgetable for her 
loveliness and her unusual stamp of nature. 
She is real and yet almost ethereal. Mr. 
Brown’s power is peculiar, aside from the 
freshness of his style. His people are not 
wholly disclosed. We wish to know more of 
them than he seems willing to tell. While 
we cannot call The Romance of a Ritualist a 
great story, it is eminéntly a fascinating 
book. .There is something new and of hold- 
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ing force in it. Its art is sound, at least in 
its main strokes. The sacrifice lies in the 
author’s clearly evident purpose to make his 
story carry double. And even with this 
handicap the race is won. 
excellently artistic ending flashes a fine fare- 
well light back over the whole composition. 
It is long since we read a more charming 
romance of its class. 


A DELIVERANCE. By Allan Monkhouse. 
(New York: John Lane. $1.25.) Great lit- 
erary strength and beauty are joined in this 
novel with about all that is preposterous and 
unattractive in imagination. Mr. Monkhouse 
has chosen, we think, very unwisely in ‘exer- 
cising his genius on the depicting of hid- 
eously abnormal conditions, experiences and 
aspirations in human life. His hero is a 
physical, mental and moral wreck; his hero- 
ine a girl outside of all natural bounds. In 
the whole book there is not, that we-can now 
recall, a single fresh, healthful, hope-inspir- 
ing passage. No character in it quite fills 
the measure of sanity and normality. Then 
why should A Deliverance not be flung aside 
without a word? Perhaps that would be 
best; but Mr. Monkhouse has a ‘captivating 
style and a literary feeling of a high grade; 
there is distinction on every page of the book 
and power of no common sort, all of which 
but accentuates the constantly recurring note 
of absurdity in the story’s score. We do not 
remember any other novel of as highly artis- 
tic literary value as this in which plot, com- 
position. and characterization show so much 
unreality and want of inherent authenticity 
of imagination. 


OCCASIONAL CHORUS. 
By A. Conan Doyle. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.25.) It is easy to. describe 
this as a very pleasing love-story that ends 
charmingly. The reviewer, however, is 
hard put to point out just where the chief 
attraction lies. It is a very slight story, not 
far from silly in places, chiefly feminine 
chatter and frivolities, bat it holds the 
reader to the last page. The duet ends with 
i description of a most remarkable baby. 


A Durt With AN 


THE EDGE OF THE Empire. By Edgar Jep- 
son and Captain D. Beames. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) We have 
here a sheaf of odd sketches neatly put to- 


A pleasant and . 
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gether. They are mostly short and strik- 
ing presentations of Eastern experiences ip 
and out of the British army. One musi 
think of Kipling’s hill stories while reading 
them; but the thought does not injure the 
curt tales. It is a book of surprises, mostly 
agreeable. 'The work is not great, but it 
has some elements of freshness and power 
that make it very readable. 


THE ProFEssor’s DAUGHTER. By Anna 
Farquhar. (New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure. $1.25.) A story like this will find its 
audience. Fairly well written, neither bril- 
liant nor dull, above the commonplace level, 
yet not strikingly original at any point, it 
flows evenly along. Ol Peckham, a pictur- 
esque fisherman-farmer, is the one effective- 
ly drawn character in the book; the heroine 
is insipid, the hero ordinary. Some of the 
descriptive passages are good and the humor 
here and there brightens up a dull page. For 
a lazy half day in a hammock the story is 
eligible. F 

A TRIPLE ENTANGLEMENT. By Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25.) A delightfully easy task it 
is to read one of Mrs. Harrison’s light nov- 
elettes, and here is one of her lightest and 
brightest. It is the whipped cream of friv- 
olous fiction, as digestible as sea air. Such 
a story might be packed in one’s summer 
bag and labeled “for reading by moonlight.” 
It is a sentimental bit of imagination, light- 
ly coated with the shimmering varnish of 
European social life. 


THE STOLEN SToRy, AND OTHER NEWSPA- 
PER Stories. By Jessie Lynch Williams. 
(New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Every person who has had anything to do 
with newspaper work will feel the truth of 
these sketches of reportorial experience and 
adventure. The whole of them might be 
read with profit by students at our “ schools 
of journalism,” and to the general reader 
they will give some interesting and breezy 
glimpses of a most fascinating life. 


THE CoNJURE WoMmAN. By Charles W. 
Chestnutt. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) Seven -short stories, somewhat after 
the style of Joel Chandler Harris’s Uncle 
Remus sketches, but yet quite different, 
make this a very enjoyable little book. The 
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oddities and drolleries of negro life are hap- 
pily depicted amid scenes peculiar to North 
Carolina, and there is considerable freshness 
shown in both incident and dialogue. The 
author has a fine sense of humor. 

THE CONFOUNDING OF CAMELIA. By Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) In the main this is a 
well conceived and well written novel. It is 
absurd as a picture of life; but the two 
“leading women” in the drama are interest- 
ing as actors. Camelia herself, granted that 
such a girl could be, is drawn with remark- 
able fidelity to the model. It is a very enter- 
taining and preposterous piece of work, just 
the reading for a rainy day in the country, 
when one’s imagination takes kindly to an 
author’s freaks. 


A TENT OF GRACE. By Adelina Cohnfeldt 
Lust. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) A 
story of the Rhine country, colored with 
Jewish life, and running on to an end piti- 
fully but not powerfully tragic. The hero- 
ine is a Jewish girl, as the story opens, a 
little, ill-clad street waif, going about buy- 
ing goatskins. Of course she develops into 
a marvelously beautiful woman and has lovy- 
ers to spare. There is a rather threadbare 
plot pretty well worked out around her, and 
at last she comes to nothing. The style of 
the story is very good indeed and the de- 
scriptive parts leave a fine impression. It 
seems little worth while, however, to read 
nearly four hundred pages only to find at 
last that we have all the time been. going to 
a very doleful funeral. The reader comes 
out of the book with a sense of having set 
out for a picnic and landed in a cemetery. 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. By Anna A. 
Rogers. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
75 cents.) Eight short stories of life in the 
navy are here brought together to make the 
eighteenth volume of the “ Ivory Series,” and 
very good stories they are, just breezy enough 
in spirit to go with the thought of the sea 
and just sufficiently effervescent in substance 
to have the cooling effect of evaporating sen- 
timent. A good little book for the bicycle 
pocket in warm weather. 

THE CusToM OF THE CountRy. By Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1,50.) Here are five short stories 
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of “New Japan,” all well written, spirited 
and interesting. “In Tokio,” “The Custom 
of the Country,” and “A Son of the Dai- 
myos” are especially good. The author pre- 
serves the atmosphere of Japan and of Jap- 
anese life with admirable cleverness. 


WHEN GRANDMAMA Was NEw. By Marion 
Harland. (Boston: Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.25.) This “Story of a Virginia 
Childhood” will be delightful reading for 
children. It is bright, breezy, full of fun and 
activity, passing swiftly from one childish 
adventure to another with charming facility. 
Its little surprises are all wholesomely nat- 
ural, and its whole spirit is good. 

In Varn. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Trans- 
lated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.) This latest 
of Mr. Curtin’s translations of Sienkiewicz’s 
romances is a love story of student life at 
Kieff, full of incidents, and altho somewhat 
tedious, a powerfully dramatic piece of fic- 
tion in the end. 

Tur Liar. By Gilbert Parker. (Boston: 
Brown & Co. 75 cents.) Three short stories 
by Mr. Gilbert Parker have been brought to- 
gether in this tiny volume. They are in Mr. 
Parker’s lighter vein, well written and thor- 
oughly readable, making a good book for an 
hour in a hammock. 


THE HooLtican Nicuts. By Clarence Rook. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) The 
author says in his preface that this story is 
a veritable transcript from reality; that-he 
has simply jotted down the substance of con- 
versations held with a young criminal—a 
crook of the first water—who haunted the 
slums of London. There is internal evidence 
that, whether the book is fiction or no, the 
writer has had good opportunities to study 
the thief in his haunts and has very cleverly 
reported the impressions received. It is an 
interesting piece of work, regarded as a docu- 
ment; yet as a story, while we see no particu- 
lar harm in it, the reading gives one the 
sense of having associated very intimately 
with a young villain of the lowest and cul- 
ningest sort. 

THE Frac-FLowers. By 
Florence Wilkinson. (Chicago: Herbert S$. 
Stone and Company. $1.25.) A romance 
like this may fill up an empty half-day. lt 
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is well written, and there is a plenty of inci- 
dents of a most uncommon sort. What it 
lacks as a whole is the impress of reality. 
Some of the characters, however, are 
strongly sketched, and the half-Indian hero- 
ine, preposterous as are the fascination and 
beauty with which the author endows her, 
comes near being a genuine creation. It is 
a fine story, spoiled in a great measure by the 
sentimentality with which it is diluted, and 
by the lack of compactness in its composi- 
tion. 





Literary Notes. 


* RICHARD CARVEL” is now in its sixteenth 
edition and its one hundred and thirtieth thou- 
sand. 

....Charlotte M. Young’s new story this year, 
“The Herd Boy and His Hermit,” is out this 
month. 

....The latest of ‘ Little Journeys,” by El- 
bert Hubbard, is to the home of Jean Francois 
Millet. 


....Captain Mahan has revised “ The Life of 
Nelson,” and Little, Brown & Co. have just 
brought it out in its second edition. 


....Among the announcements of R. H. Rus- 
sell is a new volume of Charles Dana Gibson’s 
drawings entitled “ The Education of Mr. Pip” 
and *“‘ Animal Jokes,” by Mrs. Mary Baker- 
Baker. 

....The Scribners have just announced a 
new volume by Mr. Richard Harding Davis, un- 
der the title “The Lion and the Unicorn.” It 
is now three years since Mr. Davis has published 
a volume of short stories. 


....The Macmillan Co. announce a new and 
cheaper edition of “‘The Letters of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning,” with biographical additions, 
and also a new and cheaper edition of Justin 
McCarthy’s “ Life of Gladstone.” 


....The report has been circulated that Mr. 
J. M. Barrie is going to run for Parliament, but 
The Academy says there is no foundation for 
the rmmor. Mr. Barrie has no intention of ever 
becoming a “ Little Minister,” either cabinet or 
prime. 

....James Vick, who has been publisher of 
Vick’s Magazine, and also the seed catalogue, 
announces that beginning with the October is- 
sue he will entirely separate the magazine from 
the seed business and make the magazine purely 
horticultural. 
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....The Expositor’s Bible,” edited by W. 
Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., is to be reissued. The 
work which is now published in forty-nine vol- 
umes, will be reprinted in six large octavo vol- 
umes of over 800 pages each. Wilbur B. Ketch- 
am is the publisher. 

....Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard says that 
Mr. Santayana’s “ Lucifer” is “a profoundly 
noble and serious dramatic work,” and that 
“we have had nothing in this country like it 
that so surely reveals the hand of a masterly 
poet, such ease and strength of diction, such dig- 
nity and distinction.” 

Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co.’s autumn an- 
nouncements include “ The Future of the Amer- 
ican Negro,” by Booker 'T. Washington; a vol- 
ume of “ Pictures and Verses,” by Oliver Her- 
ford; “ Mr. Dooley ; In the Hearts of His Coun- 
try,” by Mr. Dunne, and volumes of poems by 
Father Tabb, Richard Burton, Richard Hovey 
and BE. H. Crosby. 

....M. F. Mansfield and Wessels announce 
for early fall ‘The Rise of the Book Plate; 
Book Plates in Miniature,” by W. G. Bowdoin. 
The book will contain a list of the prominent 
designers and engravers of book plates, and 
many illustrative examples will be given, which 
will enable one to form an estimate of the period 
of a doubtful plate. 

....The New York Times has taken another 
advance step in discontinuing the magazine sup- 
plement of its Sunday edition and reducing the 
price from five to three cents a copy. There are 
visible signs which show that a certain. part of 
the public at least is getting tired of the huge, 
voluminous Sunday edition of our daily papers. 
We cannot help remarking that the recent im- 
provement in the New York J'imes has been 
something remarkable. In many respects it has 
no superior in the United States, and this latest 
step, we believe, is in the right direction. 


...-A new book of reference, called Evangel- 
isches Volkslexikon, is being issued by the house 
of Velhagen und Klasing, in pamphlet form, 
twelve parts, at 50 pfennigs, to complete the 
work. It is pronounced conservative in charac- 
ter, as a book for ready reference on popular 
subjects, but especially on all matters pertaining 
to the social questions of the day. The editor is 
Dr. Fheodor Schaefer, of Altoona, easily recog- 
nized as the chief exponent of Inner Mission 
work in Germany. Especially are the Biblical 
and theological articles from the pens of con- 
servative men, the whole being, on a more popu- 
lar plan, a work similar to Ménsel’s Handlea- 
ikon for the theologian and more advanced Bible 
student. 





EDITORIALS. — 


The Generous Season of the 
Year. 


Just at this season of the year’s progress, 
when autumn is not yet a certainty in russet 
of all shades, there comes a waft, from no 
particular direction, burdened with dreamy 
gifts for the soul of man. The bouquet of 
dead-ripe grapes, the pungent taste of hard- 
ening nuts, the slowly changing acid of ap- 
ples that mature between sun and frost, the 
rich odor of Indian corn, as its stalks turn 
yellow, and its great ears droop, the fra- 
grance of the wheatlands freshly plowed and 
smoothly harrowed, the farewell concerts of 
the grackles—often repeated, after the fash- 
ion of human farewells in concert and opera 
—and—but the list of delights would be al- 
most endless. Autumn is sad to the sad soul; 
but it is glorious experience to him who takes 
life (as a strong swimmer takes the chill cur- 
rent) with a thrill of welcome. 

Summer once more is gone; the year mel- 
lows as a pear on the bough; all nature dal- 
lies somewhat in the road to winter, as if 
hesitating on the brink before a plunge into 
an icy bath. Opulence is confessed by every 
sign visible or audible in earth, air, sky. The 
rains have fallen on the just and the unjust; 
the sun. has done its miracles of chemistry 
for the husbandman’s granaries, out of 
which shall be fed the good and the bad dur- 
ing the long season of cold. The lily, more 
splendidly robed than Solomon, has wan- 
dered away; the rose is but a memory. Soon 
there will come a voice from the undiscov- 
ered North, an inarticulate wild shouting of 
the wind, with drifting snow and snapping 
splinters of ice. 

The rich, the fortunate, the strong look for- 
ward to winter as to a feast. Their larders 
are full, their fuel is stored, their wardrobes 
1ack nothing. How they will revel in mensal 
bounties, in comforting robes, in the bracing 
air, in the delights of social meetings, 
churches, lectures, theaters! Winter is a 
long, gay season for them. But what of the 
poor, the unfortunate, ‘the improvident, the 
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sick, the weak? A breath of Autumn should 
bear into every righteous soul a thought of 
those for whom there is no plethoric gran- 
ary, no safely stored fuel, no carefully se- 
lected wardrobe, no anticipations of gayety, 
no cheering reserve of strength and health. 
Autumn saddens them, not because nature is 
cruel—she is not cruel—but because the days 
are hastening on to the season of man’s 
greatest selfishness, the season when the one 
supreme law, which Christians must regard 
as their criterion, the law of charity, is most 
needed and often least heeded. 

From a worldly point of view .c¢ is not to 
be wondered at that selfishness asserts itself 
with the approach of winter. Those who 
have been diligent, industrious, provident, 
see no clear reason why they should divide 
with the slothful, the idle, the improvident, 
who lead shiftless, miserable lives through 
the working season and then set up a cry for 
aid when the cold weather comes. But from 
the higher outlook the line of vision passes 
above mere whys and wherefores in going 
straight te the mark. Christ set the pattern 
when.he died for a world that despised him. 
A man might be a heathen and yet feel the 
thrill of that divine command: Do unto oth- 
ers as you would that they should do unto 
you. When winter falls shall we do it? 





The Congregational Interna- 
tional Council 

Tu1s week the Congregational Interna- 
tional Council convenes in Boston. From 
England, South Africa and Australia the 
representatives of these churches come to 
meet in fellowship the Congregationalists 
of the United States. They will find here a 
strong, compact and vigorous body of 
churches surpassed by none in devotion to 
right thinking and right living in the fear 
of God. They are set to the maintenance of 
no particular phase of the Christian faith: 
that is left to the intelligence of the individ- 
ual member. They have no creed, but they 
have missions and colleges, none more o 
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- better. They are not the largest of our de- 
nominations, no larger than the Episco- 
palians, not so large as the Methodists or 
the Baptists or the Lutherans or the Dis- 
ciples, but they are behind none in the di- 
rective influence they have had, always for 
good, in the country, whether in the way 
of reform or of education. They do not 
worry themselves about heresy trials; they 
are satisfied to let people think. They act 
on the advice which Dr. Bellamy gave to 
that member of his theological class more 
than a century ago to whom alone he had 
given no parting word, but whom he recalled 
after he had gone a mile to say to him, at 
the door of his house, ‘‘ When it rains, let it 
rain.” 

True to its methods this Council will do 
nothing. It will take not a vote. It has no 
authority. To be sure the Presbyterian In- 
ternational Council which will meet a few 
days later in Washington will equally do 
nothing, but in its national and State meet- 
ings the Presbyterians take a great many 
votes. They suspend ministers for heresy. 
Neither international body will do anything 
but talk. Then what is the good of it all ? 
Why take the trouble to travel over the globe 
for nothing better than talkee-talkee ? 

Because talkee-talkee is the greatest force 
in the world of men. It is the foolishness 
of preaching that converts the earth. Things 
are accomplished in the world by persuad- 
ing men, not by forcing them. Baptism is 
hot accomplished by tying a man hand and 
foot, dragging him to the font and putting 
water on his unwilling head, but by per- 
suading him to desire the rite. If we “ bap- 
tize” infants it does them no good; it is a 
mere act of parental consecration, and might 
as well have the name. The vote of a con- 
vention or a congress only registers what 
had first been accomplished by interchange 
of word and thought. 

So these Congregationalists from all the 
English-speaking world—and that limitation 
shows that Congregationalism is hardly 
yet ecumenical—will meet in old Boston, 
forty miles from older Plymouth, and will 
talk about great things; about theology and 
education and reforms and missions, about 
what men ought to believe, not what they 
ust believe, about the true and the good; 
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and they will get acquainted with each 
other, and stir up each other’s pure minds, 
and get a larger sense of the fellowship of 
souls and a livelier sense of the kingdom 
of God; and they will return to their sev- 
eral fields of labor in much better heart for 
the service of the kingdom than if they had 
been spending the time expelling heretics 
or fixing up their forms of worship. They 
are greatly devoted to the text which de- 
clares that “where the Spirit of God is, 
there is liberty.” They are right. The_fu- 
ture of the Church is with Pauline liberty; 
for the kingdom of God is not compulsion 
of meat or drink or nice doctrine, but right- ‘ 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, and it is to be achieved by talk. To 
attempt its expansion by votes of expulsion 
is inquisiturient duncery. 





Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


Wuy do we pick out this man for words 
of comment ? Frankly, because he was an 
enormously rich man. Other men have been 
faithful, or benevolent or good, multitudes 
of them who require no record; Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was also rich, perhaps the rich- 
est man in the United States. They say 
that he was worth not less than a hundred 
million dollars, perhaps a hundred and fifty 
millions. His property was held in rail- 
road stock which his judicious management 
made safe and profitable investments. His 
income. was more than five million dollars 
a year. He could not have spent his in- 
come on his pleasures or luxuries. His prop- 
erty was bound to increase unless he gave 
it away. The “ Vanderbilt roads” were the 
synonym for prudence and wisdom of man- 
agement. To invest in them was like in- 
vesting in United States securities. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt was also a good man. 
Our Lord, discussing the question whether 
a rich man can be saved, said: “ With God 
all things are possible,” and Mr. Vanderbilt 
was a good, as well as a rich, man. He was 
not only very faithful to his business du- 
ties, no shirk, no mere wasteful pleasure- 
seeker, he was also a2 man who loved his 
fellow-men; he was a Christian. When we 
say that he was a Christian we do not mean 
merely that he was a communicant at St. 
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Bartholomew’s, nor that he was an officer 
of the church, but that he took a personal 
interest in the same work of making the 
world better to which our Blessed Lord de- 
voted himself. He did not preach, as our 
Lord did, but he did what he could. He 
healed the sick, by his care for hospitals. 
He taught the young, by his interest in in- 
stitutions of learning. He multiplied loaves 
and fishes for the poor. He created insti- 
tutions of Christian comfort and instruc- 
tion for his employees. The men in the 
railroad branch of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association which he founded, not the 
big railroad presidents alone, but the train- 
men as well, knew him and honored him. 
Faithfulness and helpfulness went together 
in his character. Punctuality was his fa- 
vorite virtue. 

His wealth he devoted to industry, and 
in that way capital can be best employed, 
if the industry is carried on honestly. He 
was one of the most generous of men, but 
one of the most modest. He never wanted 
his beneficence known. He gave much of 
his personal time to appeals to his gener- 
osity, and he gave away, always wisely, an 
immense amount of money. He is the kind 
of man to make us satisfied with the con- 
stitution of industry in which we live, which 
gives to each laborer the larger part of the 
fruit of his toil, and gives to the man who 
has created it, or who directs it, a multitude 
of small increments which aggregate large 
wealth. Yes, a rich man can inherit the 
kingdom of heaven—but even yet, in our 
vastly better condition of society and indus- 
try than that in the midst of which our Lord 
lived, we must still say, “ How hardly.” 


America’s Part in Arbitration. 


SUFFICIENT time has passed since the 
Peace Conference to allow a sound review 
of its work, and our readers are much in- 
debted to the attaché of the American Del- 
egation at The Hague for his comprehen- 
sive account of what it accomplished. As to 
the result of the Conference, as a whole, a 
fact may be mentioned as a consolation to 
those who believe that, notwithstanding the 
Czar’s Rescript and the Conference con- 
vened by him to consider it, the world is, 
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after all, indebted mainly to the two Eng- 
lish-speaking nations for the principle and 
practice of arbitration. In view of the fact 
that of the arbitrations since 1815, some 
sixty or more in number, the United States 
has been a party to thirty-two and Great 
Britain to over twenty, it is gratifying to 
know that it was mainly the representatives 
of these two powers who conceived, elab- 
orated, and after many difficulties secured 
the adoption by the Conference of the 
scheme of Arbitration given in the Conven- 
tion. 

To many it is doubtless a source of regret 
that these two nations are in a manner de- 
prived of the honor of being the first to lead 
the way in the adoption of a General Treaty 
of Arbitration owing to the failure of the 
Senate to ratify that negotiated by Sir Ju- 
lian Pauncefote and Mr. Olney. That honor 
goes to Italy and Argentina. But those who 
feel thus would do well to remember that 
the present plan is without doubt much bet- 
ter than the Pauncefote-Olney Treaty, and 
also better than any single plan proposed 
at The Hague; and that, while it is mainly 
the work of the British and American repre- 
sentatives, other nations have contributed 
sufficient to it to give them a real interest in 
it and its future success. Moreover, inas- 
much as the majority of nations represented 
have signed the Convention, and ali inay be 
expected to do so within a short time, the 
benefits of arbitration will extend to very 
many more nations than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

The delay has given public opinion time 
to ripen, has given jurists, statesmen and 
diplomatists opportunity to perfect methods 
and plans, and the widespread interest 
aroused of late years by the Bering Sea and 
Venezuela Arbitrations and the negotiation 
of the Pauncefote-Olney Treaty growing out 
of the latter, bore good fruit in the discus- 
sions which took place at the Conference. 
The part played by Great Britain and the 
United States as the chief authors of the 
present plan ought sufficiently to satisfy 
one’s sense of “the eternal fitness of things;” 
and the points contributed by the other na- 
tions secures their united interest and makes 
them friends and not foes to the principle 
and practice of substituting sweet reason for 
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hot-headed violence in the settlement of in- 
ternational difficulties. 

Now that the Conference has completed 
its work, and presented it to the world in 
the shape of the Conventions, Declarations, 
ete., contained in the Final Act, thoughtful 
people, both individually and as associa- 
tions, ought to make the text of that Act 
a matter of careful study; for, after all, prog- 
ress is made in this world not by vague and 
inchoate desires and feelings, but by prac- 
tical measures taking definite and business- 
like form which may be read and under- 
stood of all men. This having been done, it 
will be quite in line with American institu- 
tions to exert all legitimate influence by 
meetings, petitions, prayers, etc., upon our 
representatives in Congress in favor of the 
prompt ratification of the three Conventions 
—namely, that extending the Red Cross 
Rules to Naval Warfare; that extending and 
perfecting the Brussels Rules for the con- 
duct of Armies in the field; and that con- 
taining the scheme for the Tribunal of Ar- 
bitration—in order that full effect may be 
given to the work of the first International 
Conference of Peace. Let it be remembered 
that two of these Conventions our Delega- 
tion was not allowed to sign, but it would 
be a great error if they were not ratified. 

During the sessions of that body at The 
Hague, every mail showered upon the heads 
of the American Commission, as doubtless 
upon other Commissions, prayers, petitions, 
exhortations and benedictions emanating 
from good people the world over, both in- 
dividually and as organizations, in various 
forms pressing upon the delegates the neces- 
sity of securing disarmament, establishing 
universal peace, and a multitude of things 
possible and impossible. However well 
meant these desires for a successful issue 
of the Conference may have been, they 
Served rather to impede than facilitate the 
work of the delegates by making demands 
upon valuable time for acknowledgments, 
ete. The Delegates from the start fully real- 
ized the necessity of doing everything possi- 
ble, and needed no urging in that direction. 
But now all these Quaker guns may be 
turned into useful artillery. Now is the time 
to put pressure where it may be needed, at 
Washington. 
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Crokerism in the Church. 

We have given with sufficient fullness 
the facts about the offense committed by 
Dr. Edwin A. Schell, Secretary of the Ep- 
worth League of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which the Epworth League Board 
of Control, headed by Bishop Ninde, de- 
clares to have been “a _ serious official 
wrong.” The Methodist papers are full of 
the case, and give the documents, which 
abundantly prove the seriousness of the 
wrong. The Epworth League was about to 
publish a song-book, and had printed some 
plates, when it gave up its design and 
passed over the work to the Western Meth- 
odist Book-Concern. That Concern made a 
contract with Mr. Excell to prepare the 
book; and Mr. Excell then made a contract 
with Dr. Schell, giving him a quarter in- 
terest in his contract and in any other books 
whose publication Dr. Schell might be able 
to secure from that: Book Concern. Then, 
altho the book was not published by the 
Epworth League, Dr. Schell published re- 
peated statements in the organ of the Hp- 
worth League that it was their book and 
used its columns to push his personal vent- 
ure. He declared that he did not know he 
was doing wrong, and is very sorry that he 
was misled. His conference has heard his 
denial of any intentional wrong and has ex- 
onerated him. 

Nevertheless there is nothing in the 
printed record on whieh to ‘acquit him of 
“serious official wrong.” What he did is 
precisely what Tammany officials do. He 
stole no money directly. He only put Mr. 
Excell in the way of getting a fat contract 
on which he took a twenty-five per cent. 
commission, and also ‘contracted for the 
same commission on other contracts he 
might secure. He used his position to enrich 
himself, and to get money indirectly from 
the Book Concern, for Mr. Excell could have 
made a cheaper contract if he had not been 
obliged to pay this commission to an elected 
officer. His moral sense was dulled by his 
personal interests, in just the same way that 
the consciences of Tammany officials are 
dulled when they get their commissions from 
contractors and the keepers of saloons and 
dives. It is a sad exhibition, but hardly 
more sad than that of the conference which 
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passed his character triumphantly, and then 
rebuked Zion’s Herald for exposing the mat- 
ter. Zion’s Herald did only its duty, with no 
personal malice, for the purity of the Church. 

Dr. Schell’s case we have no particular 
interest in, but we are deeply interested, 
and so is the Church, in the highest stand- 
ard of official honor in those intrusted with 
its benevolent work. They receive and they 
earn living salaries. They are paid comfort- 
ably for their honesty as well as their judg- 
ment. Nothing so much injures benevolent 
work as the knowledge that officers are 
using their position for their personal gain, 
even tho it be in so small a matter as charg- 
ing traveling expenses where they have rail- 
road passes. There must be no stain of sus- 
picion on their garments, and they can claim 
no shred of charity if guilty of such “ serious 
official wrongs.” 





CERTAIN journals think to injure the causes 
both of national expansion and Christianity 
by wearisomely repeating that the general 
approval of the Cuban war and of the reten- 
tion of our new possessions by religious pa- 
pers was because they imagined that new 
fields for their mission work would thus be 
opened. We think we know as well as those 
journals what have been the motives that 
have influenced our Christian ministers and 
people and: editors; and we testify that the 
reason why they favored the Spanish: war 


was precisely the same reason as led them to - 


urge that some Christian power, England or 
Germany or France or the United States, 
should intervene to protect the Armeniuiis. 
It was pure philanthropy, and there was 
mixed with it no taint of proselytism. Why, 
the mission field was already open more 
widely than they were ready to enter it. 
When we became responsible for Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines our Christian 
people felt a fresh obligation to do their best 
religiously for these lands, but they have not 
been so eager that they have not had to spur 
themselves up to undertake an almost unwel- 
come task. There has very little been yet at- 
tempted in any of these islands. The Amer- 
ican Board does not intend to go to the 
Philippines. The Methodists and the Bap- 
tists are hardly doing more in Cuba than 
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before Weyler’s time, and Porto Rico is not 
by any means overrun yet. The pretense of 
a missionary infection for the expansion or 
jingo fever is utter nonsense talked for a pur- 
pose. 





THERE is a real if not a very serious men- 
ace to England in the statement that in case 
of war in South Africa there would be com- 
panies or regiments of resident Irishmen 
mustered into the Transvaal army; but 
when this dispatch goes on to say that ten 
thousand Irishmen would be recruited in 
New York the report is the veriest nonsense. 
No such body of men would wish to go as 
soldiers, and if they did our Government 
would be bound to prevent them from doing 
so. Yet this emphasizes the great unwisdom 
of England, who does not manage to make 
loyal citizens out of her Irish people. South 
Ireland, at least, is less loyal to Great Brit- 
ain than Elsass and Lotharingen are to Ger- 
many. This is a shocking condition of 
things. Every Irish paper in this country is 
bitterly against Great Britain in its conflict 
with the Transvaal. Every Irish Catholic, 
nearly, in the United States would rejoice to 
see another Majuba Hill slaughter. Why 
England does not put forth her best energies 
to gratify and satisfy the Irish, even at the 
cost of granting all their demands for a Par- 
liament of their own, passes American un- 
derstanding. 





Ir is natural enough that in the first flush 
of indignation at the condemnation of Drey- 
fus there should be a multitude of sugges- 
tions to boycott the Paris Exposition next 
year. But the German Government is wise 
in discouraging such idle, yet mischievous 
talk. Let it be remembered that altho the 
verdict condemns France rather than Drey- 
fus, yet it is the France of the Army. It is 
not the France of the universities, of the 
scholarship, of the Government even. The 
Government and the Court of Cassation had 
decreed a new trial. They had shown their 
sympathy with justice. It is the Army offi- 
cialdom that has, by a five-sevenths vote, 
again convicted Dreyfus, and we shall very 
likely hear in a few weeks that the Govert- 
ment has done all it can do to right the 
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wrong by granting him a pardon. We may 
not stop to discuss here whether it would be 
wise for the prisoner to accept a pardon 
rather than endure the sentence under pro- 
test of innocence, but pardon will show the 
mind of the Cabinet. A boycott would sure- 
ly be a failure if tried, for the Exposition is 
bound to be a magnificent success, so far as 
the buildings and the exhibition of goods is 
concerned, Further, these expositions are 
a great education to the people. Think what 
that of 1876 did for the development of our 
own public taste, and what that at Chicago 
did for American sense of architectural 
beauty. We trust that, no matter how great 
the wrong done to this French captain, the 
Exposition will be a magnificent success, 
that it will bring our people and other na- 
tions closer to France, that it will strengthen 
and liberalize republican institutions in 
France, and that tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans will bring back from it manifold 
value for the expense of visiting it. We do 
not want to cultivate animosity toward any 
nation, certainly not toward France. 





ALREADY has begun the series of indig- 
nant resolutions and protests against sac- 
rilege based on the reproduction in Collier’s 
Weekly of a photograph representing a mil- 
itary telegraph 
of Caloocan Church. The operator sits at a 
table, and behind him stands a lieutenant, 
and behind him a captain of our Philippine 
army, with a cigaret in his hand. We do 
not know that a Catholic Church is any 
more sacred than a Protestaut Church, and 
in our Civil War a multitude of Protestant 
churches were quite as much desecrated. 
In the Philippines the church is the chief 
building, a sort of fort, and is always oc- 
cupied by the insurgents and often fired by 
them on their retreat. 'That is the way of 
war. In this case the picture shows that 
no unnecessary damage has been done. The 
cross and the image of the Virgin and Child 
are untouched, as also the filigree wreaths 
and other ornaments and carvings. We 
agree with the sensible editor of The West- 
ern Watchman, who says: 

“Some papers, to prove that our American 
troops in the Philippines desecrate Catholic 


office set up on the altar. 
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churches there, print photographs of the inte- 
rior of those churches, showing them filled with 
soldiers. Now, if the only desecration those 
churches receive is sheltering our poor soldiers 
from the killing Philippine sun, a very few 
drops of holy water will reconcile them.” 





A CORRESPONDENT, not unfamiliar with 
the care of college interests, asks us this 
plain question: 


Is it seemly, or is it the duty of a college pro- 
fessor to go among his students using the in- 
fluence and authority of his position to form 
among them Single Tax Clubs, Tariff Clubs, 
Free Coinage Clubs or Bryan Clubs? Yet this 
very thing has been done. What is to be 
thought of a college professor who interlards 
his lectures on economics with such catch 
phrases as “‘ Rent is Robbery,” “ A Lease is a 
Larceny,” “Interest (on borrowed money) is 
an Insult?” Yet these very phrases are alleged 
to have been used by a flippant young professor 
of economics in one of our Western colleges, one 
of that class who are ambitious to be considered 
“advanced thinkers.” 

Is it then a matter for surprise that men who 
have by years of toil, by sweat of brow and 
brain, by long continued self denial, accumu- 
lated a competence, small or great, should object 
to having their sons and daughters taught that 
such accumulations, or the income therefrom, 
are the results of robbery, thievery or oppres- 
sion, or that they feel impelled to say “ that the 
college could have none of their money so long 
as it maintained such instruction? ” 

Were THE INDEPENDENT a college trustee 
instead of a newspaper, it, or he, would feel 
no qualms of conscience in advising such a 
college teacher to seek a more popular plat- 
form for his lectures, nor would any talk 
of ‘‘academic freedom ” affright us. There 
is reason in all things, and a teacher must 
be reasonable as weli as a board of trustees. 





Aw illustration of the ridiculous way in 
which honorary degrees are sometimes con- 
ferred is sent to us by an Ohio subscriber. 
There is in that State a chartered institution 
called Richmond College. We are told that 
the college has been practically non-existent 
as an institution of learning for several 
years. Some forty or fifty students have 
been in attendance at a sort of select school 
in the college building for a year or two. 
But there have been no candidates for the 
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bachelor’s degree, we believe, for two years. 
The college charter is still in existence, and 
for a show the so-called president confers 
each year honorary degrees on whoever will 
take them. his year the degrees of M.A. 
and D.D were thus conferred. We hold that 
this is an injustice to those who are pursu- 
ing courses of study and to those who merit 
the honor in consideration of distinguished 
services. This is not a solitary case. Many 
so-called colleges are guilty of the same 
thing. Institutions that have no facilities 
for advanced study or that can find no 
worthy men to accept the degrees they are 
privileged to confer, ought to be “ put out of 
the business.” 





....Miss Kate Holladay Glaghorn, Secre- 
tary of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nee of Bryn Mawr College, writes us: 

In your issue of August 17th a statement is 
quoted by Professor Slosson, of the University 
of Wyoming, from the Rev. Dr. E. W. Donald, 
of Boston, to the effect that of 234 graduates of 
Bryn Mawr College, up to and including: the 
class of 1894, only 32 have married, 14 per 
cent. of the total. As a graduate of Bryn Mawr 
of the class of ’92, my own knowledge of the 
graduates made me sure that this statement 
could not be correct. Reference to the record 
of Bryn Mawr alumnex, very carefully com- 
piled, and published every year by the Bryn 
Mawr Alumne Association, shows the total 
number of graduates up to and including the 
elass of 1894, to be 120, the number married, 
32, or 26.66 per cent. of the whole—not 14 per 
cent. 

I am calling attention to this error not at all 
to controvert any point made in Professor Slos- 
son’s article, or indeed to prove or urge any- 
thing, but simply in the interests of accuracy. 

...-Boss Croker is getting angry with Boss 
Platt, and it is one of the best signs of the 
times. He comes out with bitter attacks 
upon Chairman Mazet, of the Investigation 
Committee, and Mr. Moss, its counsel, and 
the law firm of Tracy, Boardman & Platt. 
We are very glad that he brings forward 
definite charges of ill doing. He declares 
that Tracy, Boardman & Platt put the Ram- 
apo bill through the Legislature, and that 
this firm is the greatest stumbling block in 
the way of rapid transit to-day and controls 
the Rapid Transit Commission. It is to be 
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desired that both parties may be stirred up 
with as much madness as will open their 
mouths and make them tell the public all- the 
bad things they can about each other. In 
ira veritas is just as true as In vino veritas, 
which Dr. Howard Crosby used to translate 
** Brandy peaches.” 

... Patience, patience, patience,” is what 
Henry Morley advises the British people to 
have in their settlement of the difficulty with 
tue Transvaal. He says he has been told 
that the sands in the hour-glass are running 
out. “I would not have an hour-glass yet,” 
he says. He would advise Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Colonial Office to have an eight-day clock, 
such as Lord Salisbury has in the Fareign 
Office. It was an eight-day clock they had 
in the time of the Armenian massacres. We 
remember that it was an eight-day clock we 
had when dealing with the Cuban troubles, 
but even that ran down at last. 


....The average taxation in America has 
been reckoned as about $8.00 per head. In 
an article by M. Pelletan, of the Economist 
Francais, quoted in one of the late con- 
sular reports, the taxes in France are given 
as $14.48 per head; in England; $10.81; in 
Holland, $8.58; in Austria, $8.49; in Den- 
mark, $6.64; in Germany, $5.89, and in Bel- 
gium, $5.82. As to the amount we have not 
much to boast, but no people are better able 
to pay their tax. 

....-Here is the Richmond Planet declaring 
that the Hon. W. Calvin Chase “is the only 
negro editor of national prominence who be- 
lieves and thinks with the present McKinley 
administration,” and it wishes that the Pres- 
ident had seen his way clear to place Mr. 
Chase in command of one of the new negro 
regiments. But what qualification has he or 
any other editor, white or black, for the 
place? It requires a trained army man. 


....-Not an ordinary lynching, but in some 
respects worse than an ordinary lynching, is 
the murder of seven negroes at Carterville, 
Ill., by white strikers. The encounter took 
place at the railroad station. We are glad 
that Governor Tanner is determined to do 
everything he can to ferret out the murderers 
and bring the guilty persons to speedy jus- 
tice. He promises the fullest support of the 
State Government. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


The Case of the Denominational 
College. 
By the Rev. Charles O. Day, 


SECRETARY OF THE ConGR&GATIONAL EpvucaTIon Society. 

THE attention of those interested in edu- 
cation upon Christian principles has been 
called recently to the denominational col- 
leges, so-called, by an article which appeared 
in this paper of the issue of August 3d, by 
Mr. W. A. Curtis, of Wisconsin, which aimed 
to point out the fact and the causes of their 
decline in the West. It was intended, by 
the West to include the entire country west 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The principal cause of the decadence of de- 
nominational colleges at the West, says the 
writer, is their large number. This states a 
true reason, and is yet but half a truth. It 
is a matter of relativity. It is not so much 


the number of colleges which makes the dif- 
ference, as the relation of the college to the 


growth of population. There is also the im- 
portant consideration of a poor location, 
where neither room nor population helps, be- 
cause of an unfriendly or irresponsive con- 
stituency. Furthermore there occurs the de- 
cadence of somecolleges which ought to have 
lived, but died for lack of support, because of 
the selfishness of human nature in men who 
prefer luxuries and personal follies in a dis- 
proportionate degree to the high ideals of 
generous philanthropy. There have been 
such things as martyred colleges; but we 
would not say, referring to early Christian- 
ity, that so many martyrs perished because 
there were too many of them. The descrip- 
tion of the ideal Western independent insti- 
tution, which is favorably contrasted with 
“the big apoplectic State universities,” is “a 
college of three hundred students, a faculty 
of twenty-five, a library of forty thousand 
Volumes, and the scientific: equipment that a 
college of that size usually has, will give all 
that the average undergraduate can use.” 
But a college cannot begin thus. The early 
struggle, the need of contentment with a day 
of small things, the patient anticipation of 


a large population to come, the old process 
of “growing up with the country,” all of 
which involve foresight, faith and pluck, and 
have characterized these institutions which 
have been the salt and light of the West, 
should also have weight. The heroic side of 
the history of these Western colleges is sim- 
ply the story of the risks they took. 

Speaking for Congregational effort, at least 
along these lines, it can be fairly said that 
over nothing may our churches be more just- 
ly proud than the work they have done in 
establishing Western colleges. Marietta, 
Oberlin, Beloit, Olivet, Ripon, Carleton, 
Drury, Iowa College, Colorado College, Pa- 
cific University, Rollins College with its new 
enterprise for Cubans and Porto Ricans, 
these are but examples of institutions which 
have been founded in faith, nursed through 
hardship, which very hardship has _ been 
eounted the best part of the educational 
process, and have laid the entire country un- 
der bonds of gratitude for some of the best 
gifts anywhere made to its civilization. 

We can also say that in the matter of cau- 
tion in locating and developing such insti- 
tutions we make this policy our distinctive 
one. The rule is, one college and no more to 
one State; and while the rule is not arbitrary 
and cast-iron, yet it requires reasons of the 
strongest character, an undisturbed and un- 
shared location, a contributing population 
which furnishes an adequate and needy con- 
stituency, and a strong and co-operative 
spirit on the part of the free American citi- 
zenship of any locality free to have a col- 
lege if they can justly claim it, to warrant 
an exception to an otherwise binding rule. 
But there is no shrinking here from Chris- 
tian enterprise, no obviating of heroism, no 
insistence that no institution shall start un- 
less it begin one hundred years of age. 
There is the recognition that the country is 
growing, and that there may be a proper ex- 
ercise of forecast. It is not denied that there 
may be losses involved in the very situation. 
It is held that, with the account of profit 
and loss honestly balanced, the worth of 
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money put into such work has been secured. 
It is admitted that the work is often one of 
faith, but it is earnestly declared that the 
very waste of money, if there be waste, in 
endeavors to set forward the cause of Chris- 
tian education is immense gain compared 
with the objects of expenditure upon which 
the bulk of great incomes is squandered. We 
all believe in the Columbia and want to see 
her, with her investment of two million dol- 
lars (is it?) show her heels to the Shamrock. 
But we know a certain boating university 
down in Connecticut that might fairly claim 
a corresponding sum for the benefit of com- 
ing American generations, on the ground 
that it would equally contribute to American 
life. Moreover a third like sum, which 
comes so easily when we want it a good deal, 
would so enrich twenty of these founts of 
pure learning through the West that there 
would be no occasion for articles about their 
decadence. The most curious phenomenon 
in the present criticism of benevolent val- 
ues is the way in which the wish is the fath- 
er to the thought. I was recently impressed 
by the offertory in a rich suburban church. 
It was taken in velvet bags, each the size 
and shape of half a cocoanut, extended on 
an elongated wand, so that the privilege 
might be brought near the heart of every be- 
liever. There were five of these means of 
grace, and after use, they were laid like the 
fingers of a hand upon the stairs leading to 
the communion table, reminding one of 
Tennyson’s upstretched hands, groping dim- 
ly up the altar steps to God. There was a 
prayer of consecration, rejoicing that we 
may not only receive but give -back the di- 
vine bounty. The amount involved in this 
effort and aspiration was about twenty dol- 
lars. 

Perhaps it may be timely, just at this sea- 
son of the year, in this month of “ bright col- 
lege days,” when brave young students are 
hastening up to the institutions they have 
chosen and which they believe in, when the 
leaders in these enterprises are straining 
mind and heart upon the problems of the 
year, to say a word of encouragement for 
them. While accepting the conditions in- 
volved in the struggle for existence, it is well 
not to make it too easy for any to die, to 
have a keen eye fer the deserving, and espe- 
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cially not to indulge in the current and easy 
eant which dwells, with such reiteration, 
upon the “waste” of money invested in 
Christian colleges, and passes so lightly over 
the thousandfold greater waste in unchris- 
tian nonsense. 


Boston, Mass, 





The Salvation Army. 


For some time there have been indica- 
tions that the Salvation Army is not as 
prosperous as it has been. A considerable 
number of officers have resigned, said to be 
not less than 500, and while there has been 
little public complaint, there has been con- 
siderable private critisism. This criticism 
has had to do chiefly with the relations be- 
tween the divisional or salaried officers and 
the field officers and workers, unsalaried, 
the assertion being made that the head- 
quarters both in London and this city show 
disproportionate favor to the former, while 
the latter are frequently left unassisted 
even in cases of actual suffering. 

The general theory of the army has been 
io pay regular salaries to those ‘engaged in 
office duty, while the general workers were 
sent out with no pledge of personal sup- 
port, but were to get their living as best 
they might from collections at meetings and 
from personal subscriptions. From_ these 
general receipts there were first deducted 
certain taxes levied upon the different corps 
for the support of headquarters and divi- 
sional officers, and also for rent of rooms, 
ete., and what was left was for them per- 
sonally. For some time this worked appar- 
ently very well, and in not a few instances 
the field officers fared somewhat better than 
many of the divisional officers. If they suc: 
ceeded in arousing public interest, and had 
a somewhat rich field they often lived in 
reasonable comfort, and were better pro- 
vided in some respects than those who re- 
ceived regular salaries. Of late, however, 
it appears to be a fact that the situation has 
changed. The field officers are in many cases 
finding it extremely difficult to make a liv- 
ing, and often are obliged to subsist on the 
most meager fare. For instance, it is af- 
firmed that a certain captain in the vicinity 
of this city drew for several weeks in suc 
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cession less than thirty cents salary per 
week. His food he is expected to get as 
best he may from families, or those who de- 
sire to help. The divisional officers, how- 
ever, continue to receive their salaries, and 
even secure some special privileges. An il- 
lustration is found in the statement that a 
certain field officer, a captain, who was sick 
for several months, received absolutely no 
help from national or divisional headquar- 
ters, while at the same time a divisional 
officer secured several grants in aid of sick- 
ness, while he was at the same time draw- 
ing a full salary. There come also stories 
of debt incurred by certain posts in order 
to meet demands from headquarters, and 
it is even affirmed that in some cases the 
money which is gathered for definite evan- 
gelistic work has been applied to the gen- 
eral expenses of the Army. 

Such statements cannot be effectively met 
by the mere assertion that the Army is an 
incorporated body, whose accounts are care- 
fully audited, nor by a general discrediting 
of those who make complaint, as was done 
by Commander Booth-Tucker, when his at- 
tention was called to a report in the daily 
press, and by the Rev. A. B. Simpson, of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, under 
similar circumstances. There is only one 
way to meet criticism. That is to make the 
financial statement so complete that all the 
world can see just how the money that is 
received is expended; just what propor- 
tion goes to administrative expenses, and 
what t the evangelistic work, which is 
understood to be the great work of the or- 
ganization. In close connection with this, it 
should be made perfectly evident that all 
employees are properly cared for; that 
there is no difference in principle in the 
treatment of one class or another. 

There are a number of organizations, of 
which the Salvation Army is the largest, 
including the Christian and Missionary Al- 
liance, and various other so-called faith 
missions, that go upon the basis that the 
aggressive work is to be done by individ- 
uals who have no guarantee of payment of 
personal expenses, but trust in the Lord to 
provide for them. The Salvation Army 
workers are sent out practically to beg their 
way through. The Christian and Mission- 
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ary Alliance missionaries and others under 
similar organizatigns are sent out into 
lands where they cannot beg, and where 
they must rely upon what comes to them. 
Now this might all be very well, provided 
it worked all around.;If the Rev. A. B. 
Simpson and his wife would put themselves 
on the same basis as the missionaries whom 
they send to China and Africa; if Com- 
mander Booth-Tucker and his divisional 
officers of the Salvation Army would share 
and share alike with their entire corps the 
uncertainty of income, no one would say 
anything beyond a query as to the wisdom 
of the method. The chief divisional officer 
might very properly in the apportionment 
receive a little more than the field officer, 
altho the statement accredited to Com- 
mander Booth-Tucker that they do not put 
‘‘race horses and work horses in the same 
stable’ might possibly be open to criticism. 
What is needed if that principle is to be car- 
ried out is that it be carried out all around. 
Then there will be no question of its hon- 
esty. But when the managers take good care 
that they secure regular returns, while those 
ot lower grade are left to shift for them- 
selves, there is an element of unfairness in 
the conduct. If faith is good for the mis- 
sionary in China and the field captain in 
Idaho, why is not good for the officers in 
New York ? : 

Right here we believe is the basis of the 
dissatisfaction with both .these organiza- 
tions. The individual workers in each are 
doing a noble work, and for them we have 
the highest respect. Between them, how- 
ever, and those who direct their labors there 
seems to be an increasingly wide cleavage, 
one that is not bridged over by laudatory 
harangues in conventions, but by the closest 
of personal intercourse and care for per- 
sonal interests, the manifestation that both 
are actuated by the same spirit and work- 
ing to the same end. There was a time when 
between General and Mrs. Booth and the 
common Salvation soldier there was, not- 
withstanding the autocracy, a close bond 
of interest. To-day that seems lacking, not 
merely here, but elsewhere. Is it that the 
devotion of that singularly noble woman is 
not the controlling element in her succes- 
sors ? 
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Tne United Society of Free Baptist 
Young People held its annual convention 
at Hillsdale, Mich., early in this month. It 
was the largest of the conventions, and the 
interest in it was well sustained and in- 
creased. The Bible study, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. D. B. Reed, was very profitable. 
The annual reports showed gains, and in ad- 
dition to the four missionaries already sup- 
ported the convention added the Rev. A. L. 
Kennan, D.D., and wife to the force in 
India. There were addresses by prominent 
men in the denomination, including Presi- 
dents D. F. Mosher and G. C. Chase, Drs. 
E. O. Dickenson, Philip Graif and many 
others. 

....The American Board has closed its 
books for the yearand finds itself in debt to 
the sum of $88,587. The debt at the begin- 
ning of the year was $40,291. The disburse- 
ments for the twelve months were $692,- 
447, making a total of $732,738. The receipts 
were $644,201, leaving a debt of $88,537. 
Looking at the receipts in detail we find that 
those from churches and individuals were 
$277,817, a gain over last year of $40,290; 
the Woman’s Boards gave $200,110, an in- 
crease over the preceding year of $19,453; 
the gifts for special objects likewise showed 
an increase of nearly $800; the contributions 
for the debt fell off about $12,899, being $13,- 
002. The great decrease was in legacies. 
Receipts from ‘these for the preceding year 
were $187,729; for the current year only 
$102,219, showing a falling off of $85,509. 
Taking all donations into the account, they 
show an increase in the twelve months of 
$59,708. This must be regarded as the real 
test of the interest in the work of the Board 
on the part of the churches. The debt, how- 
ever, remains, and how to dispose of it will 
be a serious question. 

....Lord Halifax has spoken. Ever since 
the decision of the archbishops people have 
been waiting to know what the leader of the 
Church Union would say. After mature con- 
sideration he announces his decision that 
the opinion of the archbishops is “ the great- 
est misfortune that has fallen on the Church 
since the rise of the Oxford movement,” 
and that it “has given a check to the grow- 
ing harmony between our bishops and a 
large section of their clergy which has been 
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a happy feature of these later years.” In 
view of all this, however, and the general 
situation he advises the laymen, for he posi- 
tively- confines his attention to laymen, to 
obey their immediate clergy whatever their 
decision may be. This is interpreted on 
every hand as meaning that if a rector 
chooses to disobey his superior bishop or 
archbishop, why the layman is still to follow 
the rector. The deliverance is hailed with 
some approval by the Church Times, but 
seems to be ridiculed by pretty nearly every- 
body else, altho it is also recognized that it 
may be an occasion for much evil, and the 
query is raised as to what becomes of the 
principle of ecclesiastical authority. 

....The Schell case has entered upon a 
new phase. At the annual session of the 
Northwest Indiana Methodist Episcopal 
Conference, under the presidency of Bishop 
John F. Hurst, a committee was appointed 
to investigate the charges against Dr. 
Schell, who is a member of the Conference. 
The committee reported that “ having heard 
an extended statement by Dr. H. C. Jen- 
nings of the Western Methodist Book Con- 
cern, and having carefully examined numer- 
ous documents bearing on the subject ; hav- 
ing also heard a full statement by Dr. Schell 
and others, without approving his method 
of procedure as a wise one,” it failed to find 
any substantial grounds for the accusation 
of official misconduct or moral wrong doing. 
The Conference adopted ‘this report and the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That, inasmuch_as the facts in the 
matter of the conduct of Dr. ‘Schell have been 
thoroughly canvassed by the Board of Control of 
the Epworth League, and as they have declared 
that no further action by them is required, we 
deplore and condemn the attitude of the editor of 
“The Zion’s Herald” in further agitating the 
question, not only pressing prosecution to the 
point of persecution, but also seriously reflecting 
upon the action of the Board of Control; and we 
further emphatically disapprove of the methods 
of influencing sentiment by sending this paper to 
the seat of this Conference. 

Resolved, further, That we urge the Wesleyan 
Association, of Boston, to immediately review 
the editorial management of their paper. 

....A Manual of the Alliance of the Re- 
formed Churches throughout the. world, 
holding the Presbyterian system, which is 
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to meet in Washington on the 27th of this 
month, has been received. It gives a list of 
the Churehes connected with it with their 
congregations and ministers, and also the 
members and’ adherents. The number of 
members and adherents is estimated at over 
22,000,000, the largest number by far, 6,900,- 
000, being in the United States. Next come 
Scotland with 3,300,000; Holland, 2,500,000; 
Hungary, 2,000,000; Switzerland, 1,700,000; 
France, 800,000; Canada, 740,000; Wales, 
450,000; Ireland, 400,000; England, 250,000. 
The continent of Africa is credited with 500,- 
000; Asia, 400,000; Australasia, 200,000, and 
,South and Central America, 250,000. The 
number of different Churches or different 
Chureh organizations is as follows: Europe, 
24; United Kingdom, 12; North America, 15; 
South America, 3; West Indies, 2; Austral- 
asia, 10; Asia, 8; Africa, 14. There are also 
many Reformed congregations in connection 
with the State Church in Germany, and the 
Reformed Churches of the Protestant can- 
tons of Switzerland which are not in the 
Alliance include oyer one million and a half 
of adherents. The first general council was 
held in 1877 in Edinburgh; others have fol- 
lowed at Philadelphia in 1880; Belfast, Ire- 
land, 1884; London, England, 1888; Toronto, 
Canada, 1892, and Glasgow in 1896. 
....[The woman question has been a 
leading topic of discussion at three different 
conventions, two of them purely ecclesiasti- 
cal, in Germany in recent weeks—name- 
ly, the Chureh Social Conference in Ber- 
lin, the Christian Social Conference at 
and the Woman’s Conference at 
Cassel. None of these represent any of 
the State churches officially, but the best 
minds of the German Protestant Church 
have participated. In the first, that aims at 
a solution of the social problem from a con- 
servative standpoint, the leading debaters 
were Professor Nathusius, of Greifswald, 
and the former ex-court preacher of Ber- 
lin, Dr. Stécker. The former in a set of 
theses defended the traditional doctrines 
excluding women from active participation 
in public work in general, and in the Church 
in particular, altho acknowledging that the 
social and economic status of women at 
present justifies a change in opportunities 
to be afforded them in public life and the 
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struggle for existence. Rather strangely, 
Sticker, who himself is conservative, op- 
posed Nathusius in a pronounced way, altho 
not advocating any radical measures. At 
this conference a lady present asked for 
permission to speak, but was denied, nom- 
inally “for want of time.’ At the more lib- 
eral conference at Kiel, where Kaftan and 
Harnack were the man-speakers, tho not on 
the woman question, the chief speaker, by 
special invitation, on this matter, was Miss 
Dr. Windscheid, daughter of the famous 
law professor, and herself the first doctor 
of philosophy created by a German uni- 
versity (Heidelberg, about four years ago). 
She aimed to demonstrate that the higher or 
university privileges must be accorded 
woman in the coming century, because the 
experience of recent years had demon- 
strated that physically, mentally and mor- 
ally she is fully able to cope with the male 
students, and that the higher education of 
women has been a decided success. The 
Cassel was distinctively a Christian confer- 
ence, and in this peculiarity and tendency 
saw the justification of its existence. The 
conference, being the first of its kind, really 
was preliminary in character, but demon- 
strated that somewhat advanced views were 
not inconsistent with pronounced Biblical 
principles. Quite a number of pastors par- 
ticipated in this convention, altho the female 
contingent predominated. In Switzerland, 
too, the question has come’into the fore- 
front recently in a number of the Churches. 
The Established Church in the Canton Vaud 
has been compelled to take up the mat- 
ter as the Free Church of that canton has 
actually accorded the right to vote to the 
women, and the new move has proved very 
popular. A vote has been taken in many 
congregations, and in the majority of 
these the ‘“ Feminists ”” were in the major- 
ity. often, too, among the male contingents. 
In Bern, too, the matter is under discus- 
sion, and in Basel the theological professors, 
notably Professor von Orelli, are opposing 
the proposed innovation, and the public pa- 
pers have taken up the matter. A new re- 
view, for the special purpose of agitating 
the proposals, has been begun in Geneva, en- 
titled Revue de Morale Sociale, edited by Pro- 
fessor Louis Bridel. 
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The Pinch in Money. 


A PINCH in money has come and is likely 
to last for some time. It is felt more in New 
York than anywhere else, but there is a 
tightening generally throughout the country. 
No alarming consequences are looked for, but 
the conclusion is forced by recent events 
that money will command comparatively 
high rates during the entire autumn. 

The importation of gold will probably be- 
gin within thirty days. In fact it may begin 
at any time. Any increase in the stringency 
in money will be calculated to facilitate the 
movement of gold from Europe to this coun- 
try. The inflow of gold will prevent any- 
thing like a “ money panic,” but it cannot 
produce ease in money, for the amount that 
will in any circumstances be received from 
the other side will not be large enough to 
have that effect. 

Money is tighter in New York than else- 
where. This is the season of the largest use 
for money, and it is made so by the market- 
ing of the wheat and cotton crops. Later the 
corn crop will have to be handled, and as its 
value will be nearly as much as that of the 
wheat and cotton crops combined, it will 
make employment for many until late in the 
year. When any other center or section re- 
quires money it calls upon New York for it. 
’ 'The South, where cotton is grown, and the 
West, where the great wheat and corn crops 
are produced, need money and New York is 
obliged to supply it. 

The New York banks have reduced their 
cash holdings to the actual legal require- 
ment; that is, to 25 per cent. of their deposits. 
Their surplus reserves, as shown by the 
weekly bank statement last Saturday, have 
been entirely wiped out. To meet the de- 
mands of the South and West for money 
they now are compelled not only to cease 
making new loans at home, either on eall or 
time, but also to request the repayment of 
money outstanding on call. 

It is proposed that the national banks shall 
try to improve the situation by taking. out 
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circulation—in other words, by increasing the 
amount of their own note issues. On the de- 
posit of United States bonds with the Treas- 
ury Department they will be allowed to re- 
ceive notes to the extent of 90 per cent. of the 
face of the bonds. Within the past three 
months the banks have considerably con- 
tracted their circulation. Their chief pur- 
pose in doing so was to obtain the bonds held 
in Washington against their note issues and 
sell them at the high prices that have pre- 
vailed for them. The bonds may be bought 
back, or others may be borrowed for use as a 
pledge in Washington for circulation while 
the stiffness in money lasts. The borrowing 


of bonds for such a purpose has not been ; 


uncommon in the past, and is recognized as 
perfectly legitimate. 

Affairs may reach a point where it will be 
deemed advisable to resort to Clearing House 
loan certificates. On several occasions in 
former years when money was scarce its 
place in the settlement of balances between 
banks at the Clearing House was taken by 
these certificates. The certificates cannot be 
used by institutions which do not belong to 
the Clearing House, nor by the public. They 
always have served their purpose admirably. 
Until recent years there was an annual re- 
currence, in the crop-moving period, of a con- 
striction in money. For the past four or five 
years, however, the autumn has _ passed 
without a money disturbance. This year the 
expansion in general business has furnished 
such complete employment for funds that 
there was no surplus with which to handle 
the crops. 





Financial items. 


In fulfilment of his purpose, stated 
some months ago, General Christiansen has 
resigned the office of president of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company, and will spend the 
greater part of the next two years abroad. 


....-On September 5th the Comptroller of 
the Currency closed the Atchison National 
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Bank of Atchison, Kan., and the National 
Bank Examiner for Kansas was appointed 
temporary receiver. Badly placed invest- 
ments are supposed to have been the reason 
for the suspension. 


..The surplus of the Seaboard National 
Bank, which a year ago was a little over 
$384,000, is now more than $555,000, an in- 
crease of over $170,000 during the past year. 
The bank, in addition, has paid dividends 
of $30,000 on its capital of half a million dol- 
lars. 

. August receipts in the New York Post 
Office amounted to $665,706. This is an in- 
crease of $67,776 over the receipts in Au- 
gust, 1898. The fifty principal offices in the 
United States show an increase of 7 9-10 per 
cent. in total receipts for August over the 
month of August last year. 


..The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 
WwW, per cent., payable October 16th. The re- 
port for the quarter ending September 30th 
(partly estimated) shows an increase of 
$122,768 in net revenues over the correspond- 
ing period for last year, and an increase in 
the total surplus of $226,452. 


..-On September 7th it is said that the 
Government had in the United States Treas- 
ury at Washington more gold than ever be- 
fore at one time. The net gold and bullion, 
including the $100,000,000 redemption fund, 
was reported at $251,618,1382 on that day. 
Previously the amount had never reached 
$200,000,000 until one day in August, 1898, 
when it was a little over $217,000,000. 


..In many parts of the West there are 
said to be in circulation metal trading checks 
about the size of a silver quarter, stamped 
with the name of the firm which issues 
them, and the statement that they will be 
received for their face value—anywhere 
from five cents to one dollar—in trade. These 
checks are presumably good only at the 
store of the company which issues them, 
but their use has gradually been extended 
and the checks are accepted, wherever pre- 


sented in these neighborhoods. From time 
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to time a general clearing takes place. One 
lumber camp in Minnesota is said to have 
some $25,000 worth of these checks—about 
the only money known there. 


.-The balance of foreign. trade is still 
heavily in favor of this:country, altho some- 
what less than last year. The showing for 
the month of August is as follows: 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS FOR AUGUST. 

1899. 1898, 
$34,565,561 
49,677,349 
34,888,212 


Exports of Mdse. . 
Imports of Mdse 


Excess of Exports 37,929,699 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


Excess of Imports of Gold $1,224,316 
Excess of Exports of Silver... 1,149,060 


$13,340, 908 
1,246,735 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS FOR EIGHT MONTHS. 
1899 1898. 
$792,595,332  $778,632,207 
515,240,674 426,922,568 
eed 277,354,658 351,709,639 


The statistics show a grand total for the 
foreign trade in merchandise of the country 
—exports and imports combined—of $1,307,- 
836,006 in the past eight months. The total 
for the corresponding eight months of last 
year was but $1,205,554,775, representing an 
increase in our foreign trade this year of 
more than $100,000,000. 


Dividends and coupons announced: 


Commercial Cable Co., quarterly, 134 
cent., payable October 2d. 

Manhattan Railway Co., quarterly, 
cent., payable October 2d. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly, 214 per 
cent., and an extra 2% per cent., payable Sep- 
tember 30th. . 

International Paper Co., preferred, 1% per 
cent., payable October 2d. 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., preferred, 
1% per cent., payable October 2d. 

Chica o, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, pre 
ferred, $3.00 per share, payable October 21st. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, com- 
mon, $2.50 per share, payable October 21st. 

The Chicago, R. I. & Pac. Railroad, $1.25 per 
share, payable November Ist. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past two weeks have been : 


BANKS. 
260% 


Excess of Exports 


per 


1 per 


Commerce 
Gallatin 

Merchants’............177 
New York,.N. B. A...160 


State of New York...12744 


TRUST COMPANIES. 
Produce Exchange.......cscccccecesceeees Ren force 200 
Trust Co. of America 
Washington 





INSURANCE. 


The Old Dream. 


Tue Modern Woodmen of America is one 
of the old familiar sort. It is founded as a 
fraternal order, whose principal object. is 
to furnish life insurance to its members. 
But who are modern woodmen ? The ax 
has been the tool of the vanguard of Ameri- 
ean civilization, but it has been too freely 
and energetically used. There was a time 
when, as Horace Greeley said, or somebody 
else said about him, whenever he felt espe- 
cially well, or a little unwell, or felt like 
doing so, or did not feel like doing so (the 
exact phase of the condition need not be 
recalled), he went out and chopped down a 
tree. Some bits of forest have had belated 
safeguards placed around them, as, for ex- 
ample, the admirably unique “ reservation ” 
made by the State of Massachusetts in the 
nobly diversified regions about Boston; there 
is some original country still left, yet there 
cannot be enough fuel for ax fury to sat- 
isfy any associated band of choppers, and 
it would be premature to suppose that re- 
turning reason has begun to found orders 
of woodmen for conservation and develop- 
ment of forests. 

The title aside, these woodmen are at- 
tempting the old task of making life insur- 
ance cheap. For the years 1897 and 1898, 
the cost was $4.50 for $1,000, and it has been 
only $4.95 on the average since the order was 
started. The reported membership was 40,- 
000 at the close of 1890, and is now nearly 
ten times that. There is a “statistician,” 
and he “estimates” that the noble band 
will be a million within the next four years. 
He observes that new blood gets old and 
needs rejuvenating, for he says: 

“It will require an increase of 25 per cent. a 
year in membership to keep the cost of insur- 
ance from increasing. Each year adds to the age 
of the old members. The average age of the 
new members is about 32 years, and as the 
average age of the old members is 36 years, each 
new member takes off four years from the aver- 
age age of the membership. If the new mem- 
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bers are one-fourth the number of the old mem- 
bers, the average age will remain the same. 
Thus, only, can the cost of insurance be kept 
at its present cheap rate.” 

Starting with a membership of four mil- 
lions and adding the annual one-fourth in- 
crease thus declared necessary, the first 
decade will make the total over thirty-seven 
millions, and the first twelve years will 
make it fifty-eight millions. Will it, indeed? 
Certainly—that is, it would if the supposi- 
tion were realized; but another ten years 
would carry the annual increase (which it- 
self grows at an accelerating rate) above a 
hundred millions. 

All such computations are foolishness. 
This one admits that the average age can 
be kept from rising only by an impossible 
rate of accession of new members. The at- 
tempt is the old one—by a high-sounding 
name and a pleasant liberality of promise 
to turn fiction into fact. The real cost of 
life insurance is mortality cost. The scheme 
of life insurance is to distribute money. The 
money must be obtained, or it cannot be dis- 
tributed. It must be collected of the same 
body of men among whom it is to be dis- 
tributed, unless they can find some external 
source of endowment. It must be collected 
by post-mortem assessments, or by advance 
premiums. It must be collected on a scale 
large enough to dispense with accumula- 
tion and reserve, or it must use the old- 
fashioned reserve method. Call an associa- 
tion Woodmen or Archangels, or Animal- 
cules, or plain Men, or what you will— 
neither title nor form ner method can shake 
in the least the fundamental fact. Will you 
really pay out the money ? Then get it in. 





Levi L. FET has been appointed 
Comptroller of the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. Mr. Felt be- 
gan work as an office boy in the Travelers’ 
in 1864, the year after the company was or- 
ganized, and for thirty-five years has been 
a faithful servant of the company. 
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Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


He (angrily): “ You’ve no right to be en- 
gaged to so many men at once.” She (sweetly) : 
“You see, I believe in the greatest good to the 
greatest number.”—-Brooklyn Life. 


“What is the _ prisoner 
charged with?” ficer: ‘“ Blectricity, Your 
Ilonor. Magistrate: “ How’s that?” Officer: 
* He stole a battery.”—Hachange. 


- Magistrate: 


-The Gentleman from Chicago: “Stranger, 
can “you tell me where there is a good place to 
stop at?” The Citizen of Boston: “ Just be- 
fore the ‘at.’ Good day, sir.”—Indianapolis 
Journal, 


....'' Adolph, where is the letter I left on 
my desk?” ‘1 mailed it, sir.’ ‘ But I hadn’t 
put the name and address on the envelope.” 

‘That’s just it, sir—I supposed it was an 
anonymous letter.” —Hachange. 


.Patient: “ Well, doctor, what do you 
think of the swelling on the back of my neck?” 
Doctor: “I don’t like the look of it, as it is in 
a very dangerous place. My advice to you is to 
keep your eye on it.”—H «change. 


. -Investigate the habits of the man who be- 
lieves that he could do better in some other 
State, and you will find that he is the last one of 
his family out of bed in the morning.—Every 
time we see a big vine against a wall, we wonder 
if there is a snake hidden in it.—If a girl finds 
fault with the fit of a young man’s clothes he 
can go on and get a marriage license without 
further preliminaries.—Pretty girls, as a rule, 
are net fit for much else-——A sick man never 
looks as sick as a sick woman.—The trouble 
with married life is, there is no umpire.—Very 
few men can tell of a hail storm without ex- 
aggerating.—With a proper leader, a party can 
be organized to lynch nearly every man in town. 
—Atchison Globe. 


Cloud-canopied, clad in the curtain of crimson, 
that spring’s ruddy sunshine suffuses at 
daybreak, 

The top of the pine-covered mountain. arises, 
eternal, unbending, rock-helmeted, lone: 
The dark purple pall of the cloud hovers over it, 

— deep-throbbing, that soon, haply, may 
sreak, 

With echoes full resonant, rich and harmoni- 
ous, tuned to the music of ocean’s soft 
moan. 


Yet not from the mountain, nor lightning fork 
vivid, nor deep-throated thunder in full 
diapason. 

Nor pine tree, with scent like the incense- 
charged fane, giving semblance of altar and 
chancel and nave, 

Awoke on the lyre the wild chord of devotion 
(the instrument rapturous solitude plays 
on), 

Nor yearnings and strivings perplexing, be- 
wildering—the form and the key and the 
harmony gave. 


Nor was it the sea, with its rumble and ripple, 
its breakers and shingle advancing and fall- 


ing, 

Its fickle, flecked foam and its deep purple 
hue (that reminded the Greek of his resin- 
ous wine), 

That this lyric inspired; ah! not therefore I 
chanted in fury and frenzy these verses 
appalling, 

But solely and simply to make the experiment 
how many words I could cram in a line. 

—Punch. 
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Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


Tor the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send “ From School to Battle-field,” 
by Captain Charles King. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of seventy-three letters and 
form a quotation from the works of Dr. Johnson. 
My 64, 70, 37, 17 is a narrow opening ; my 46, 
22, 7, 26, is a great lake; my 40, 58, 20 is a kind 
of roof ; my 28, 61, 54, 50 is to hurry ; my 32 
24, 56, 73, 14isa large hamper of wickerwork : 
my 5, 66, 10, 12, 30 is a vegetable; my 16, 2, 42, 
47, Mis covered with fur; my 25, 62, 3, 67, 18, isa 
point of the compass; my 45, 51, 23; 4, 31, is fear- 
ful; my 57, 15, 48, 39, 68 is speech ; my 35, 60, 
59, "24 was a garment worn by the ancients; my 
72, 43, 18, 65. 38, 19 is pertaining to a dog; my 
29, 27 69. 41, 52, 21, is a broad dagger formerly 
worn at the girdle ; my 55, 36, 49, 1, 71, 53 was 
a symbol of authority in Rome; my 44, 33, 11, 
8, 63, 6 is a covering for the hands of boxers. 


CHECKERED SQUARE. 


. . . . . 7 
+ 
- 
. 


The words (of seven letters each) read the 
same across and downward. 

1, A very famous vessel; 2, either half of a 
square-rigged vessel’s yard, from the center or 
mast to the end; 3, the Book of Psalms; 4, the 
rank of a certain famous man. 

MARY A. RICHARDS. 


WORD SQUARES. 


I. 1, A simpleton; 2, a musical instrument; 
3, exhausted; 4, a county of England. 

II. 1, The fiber of a certain plant; 2, a name 
found in the twenty-eighth chapter of Exodus; 
3, occasion; 4, a large bird. M. F. RAND. 


CUBE. 


ie ins tae eo a 


From 1 to 2, to make smooth or clean; 1 to 3, 
a fort; 2 to 4, gets away from by artifice; 3 to 
4, departure; 5 to 6, a shore bird; 5 to 7, a no- 
bleman: 6 to 8, the botanical word for 2 flower 
cluster; 7 to 8, to make evident; 1 to 5, juice; 
2 to 6, "the sense of hearing; 4 to 8, to desery; 
3 to 7, part of the day. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF 


CHARADE.—Mess-age. 

DIaMOoND.—1, P; 2, pat; 3, caret; 
5, parenetic; 6, paronomasia; 7, 
tetanus ; 9, lists; 10, cis; 11, A. 

CONNECTED Squares.—I. 1, Teach ; 2, 
atter; 4, clean; 5, herns. II. 1, Septa; 2, exert ; 
3, peril ; 4, trica; 5, atlas. III. 1, Stola; 2, 
tenon ; 3, onion ; 4, loose; 5, annex. IV. 1, Penna; 
2, emeer ; 3, nebel ; 4, neese; 5, arles. V. 1, Xebec; 
2? every ; 3, bergs; 4, ergot; 5, cysts. 


SEPTEMBER 7TH. 


4,: coronel ; 
tenements; 8, 


ettle; 3, 
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Personals. 


AFTER serving a term in the Colonial Par- 
liament, Edward Bulwer Lytton Dickens, the 
son of the famous English novelist, has been ap- 
pointed rabbit inspector by the Government of 
New South Wales. 

....dudge Day has announced his retirement 
from the active practice of law, but will as- 
sume the work of Judge of the Court of Appeals 
in October. His family, however, will not re- 
move from Canton for the present. 


....-Reports from West Greenland, just re- 
ceived, say that Lieutenant Peary has lost seven 
toes by frostbite in his dash for the Pole. He 
has pushed forward to the northern extremity 
of Grinnel Land. The ‘ Windward” is already 
further north than Sverdrup got the “ Fram.” 

...-A successor to the Rey. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale for the pulpit of the South Con- 
gregational Church of Boston, has not yet been 
chosen, nor, it is said, will a selection be made 
this year. For the present the pulpit. will be 
filled by Drs. Lyman Abbott, T. R. Slicer and 
Dr. De Normandie, as well as by Dr. Hale him- 
self. 

....Prince Ranjitsinhji, whom many English- 
men consider the greatest cricket player living, 
is coming soon to this country on a visit, and 
will bring with him an eleven of Englishmen to 
play matches in America. The Prince has been 
a player from boyhood, and in some respects 
has proved himself superior to the veteran W. 
G. Grace. 

....Altho the proprietor of the most famous 
gambling house in Mexico, Don Felipe Martel, 
has to pay the Government $1,000 cash every 
day as license, he finds that amount makes very 
little difference in his profits. He is a man of 
strong religious tendencies, and recently built 
a church at a cost of $50,000. He is munificent 
in giving charity to the poor. 

....The new Head Master of the Lawrence- 
ville School is the Rev. Siman J. McPherson, 
D.D., LL.D., recently pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Chicago. Dr. McPherson 
is a graduate of Princeton College and Theolog- 
ical Seminary, where he took a very high stand. 
He has also been well known in Chicago for his 
active interest in all educational subjects. 

....Sefior Guglielmo Marconi, whose name is 
more prominently connected with wireless teleg- 
raphy than anybody’s else, is expected to visit 
this country soon. Altho an Italian by birth his 
mother was an English woman. He is now 
about twenty-six years old. During the last an- 
nual meeting of the British Association for the 
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Advancement of Science he was the lion of the 
meeting. 

....Rear-Admiral Schley has been assigned 
the command of the South Atlantic Squadron, 
and in order to make the command fit his rank 
one or two more boats will be added to the fleet. 
In case of a South African war this squadron 
may be the most important one we have, other- 
wise the command is considered the least im- 
portant, and the friends of Admiral Schley 
think he has been ignored by the administration. 


...-Paul Dérouléde, the agitator recently ar- 
rested in Paris, came of good stock, for his father 
was a clever lawyer and his mother was the sis- 
ter of Emile Augier. In his early manhood he was 
a brave soldier. Fighting in the Third Zouaves, 
he was captured at Sedan, and after suffering 
great hardship as a prisoner he escaped in dis- 
guise, reported to Gambetta at Tours, and there- 
after took part in twenty battles, winning dec- 
orations by his courage. After the war he pub- 
lished two volumes of war poems which gave 
him some fame. Of late years he has been 
known as a political agitator and breeder of 
discontent. 


...-dames B. Eustis, former ambassador to 
France, died last week of pneumonia at New- 
port, R. I. Mr. Eustis was born in New Or. 
leans in 1884. He graduated from: Harvard 
College at the age of twenty, and was Judge- 
Advocate of the Confederate army. In 1876 he 
was elected United States Senator, and was ap- 
pointed in 1893 Minister to France by President 
Cleveland. Just before the time of his death 
Mr. Eustis had worked incessantly on an elab- 
orate article entitled ‘‘ Dreyfus and the Jewish 
Question in France,” which he was preparing 
for one of our magazines, and which Mr. Bustis 
believed might forever dispel from the American 
mind any belief in the guilt of Dreyfus. 

....Last week in Brooklyn in the ninety-fifth 
year of her age died Mrs. Deborah Ann Briggs, 
widow of Charles F. Briggs, the well-known 
author of a generation ago, and at one time an 
editor of THE INDEPENDENT. Mrs. Briggs used 
to entertain, years ago, Louis R. Agassiz, John 
G. Whittier, James Russell Lowell and Thack- 
eray, who met frequently at her home; in fact, 
Charles F. Briggs was an intimate friend of 
James Russell Lowell and was for some time 
associated in the publishing business with Edgar 
Allan Poe and George William Curtis. Mrs. 
Briggs was born in Nantucket, Mass., in April, 
1805. Her father was Captain Rawson, who 
was at one time master of a Liverpool packet, 
and later a lighthouse keeper. When she was 
four years old her father moved to New York. 
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Better Than Show.” NRIME THUS, / KK 
The wealth of the multi-millionaires ts Le 

not equal to good health. Riches without 


health ate a curse, and yet the rich, the 
middle classes and the poor alike have, in From Grower to Consumer. The Finest 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, a valuable assistant EAS and COF F E E 8 
in getting and maintaining perfect health. At F Exrice ou only 
inducements. 
No Presents. Special terms to Clergymen, Institutions, 
No Discounts. Farmers, and large consumers. 
Try goods before paying for them. Full particulars free. 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 290 (Dept. D), NEw York, N. Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES Wy 
(ONS CONDENSED CATALOGUE FREE \ 
RILEY BROS. 16 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK. , 




















Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in his Essay on Elo- 
quence said in speak 
ing of aman whom 
he described as a 
Godsend to his town. 
“He is put together like - 


a Waltham Watch? 
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Free descriptive booklet. 


Established 57 years in this line, 


TRY ONE E. GH. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New York. 45-47-49 East Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 
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WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


Sees the TRADE-MARK below on 
: Agate-Ware Cooking Utensils, it is 
Safe to Buy, and not tillthen. . . 








[Extract from U.S Health Reports, June 15, ’99.] 


“In the month of April, 1899,” 
“there occurred near Boston a” 
“series of s-vere poisoning cases” 
“which baffled the physicians fora” 
“longtime. About z0 cases were” 
“reported by the pbysicians, and” 
“from several towns. fter care-” 
“ful investigation 1t was found that” 
“all of the victims had eaten cream ”’ 
“cakes purchased from a certain” 
“baker in a town near Boston. We” 
* [ae gy took the matter up, and”’ 
“found, by a careful at ee 
“of the so-called ‘enameled’” 
“kettle in which the cream ” 
“was'cooked, that it contained” 
ae which fully ex-” 
“plained the whole a ent Oi 

“Tne production of articles ” 
“of unscrupulous manufact- ” 
“urers and dealers cannot,” 
‘‘unfortunately, be stopped or re-”’ 
“stricted at present, or until our” 
“State Legislatures can be in-” 
“auced to pass such suit-” 

“able and stringent laws” = 
“as will effectually pre- ” 

“ vent their manufacture. ” 
“In the meantime the peuple’ 
“must look out for them-” 
“selves and carefully scru-” 
“tinize before purchasing” 
“allsuch articles ” 

“ Our investigations of the” 
“high-grade goods called the ” 
““L.& G.’Agate sickel steel ”’ 
“Ware have been very rigid,” 
“and the conclusions of our” 
“experts, as unanimously ap-” 

‘proved by our medical staff,” 
“show conclusively their superior” 
“excellence, and we are pleased to” 

‘extend to them the officia) recog-” 
“nition of the U. 8S. Health Reports.” 


You cannot be too caretul 
when buying your 


Cooking Utensils 
L for the trade- 
OO 


mark burat in 
the enamel. If 
you don’t find it, ask for 
the “L, & G.” Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware Cooking Utensils, 
or write the maoufacturers, 


who will tell you where they 
can be obtained. 


Send for special pamphlet of vital 
importance to every housewife. 


“L. & G.” AGATE NICKEL-STEEL WARE is sold 
by all reputable dealers everywhere. 


Lalance & Grosjean [lfg. Co., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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Wheatlet 
Satisfies 





Unlike many other breakfast 


foods WHEATLET 


erfectly satisfies. Itis acom- 
plete food and the only com- 
plete food. It contains practi- 
cally all of the elements needed 
to nourish the human body and 
brain. It is the most delicious 
of all Breakfast Foods and is 
enjoyed by children and all 


other members of the family. 
Sold by grocers generally. Write for Free booklet. 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














































































































































































































Whitman’s 


Chocolates and Confections 
to be most daintily made, most deliciously flavored, 
most temptingly boxed. Sold everywhere. 
WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS OHOCOLATE 
If made instantly with boiling milk, is perfect in 
flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa, 
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T ml —A man or woman to travel and appoint 
W AN I ED agents. Salary $75 per month and expen 
ses. Rapid promotion. We also want local workers, to whom- 


we guarantee $3.00 per day. Position permanent. . If you are out 
of employment or employed at unsatisfactory wages, write us. 


THE WORLD COMPANY, 
3941 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


soe Dr lSAACTHOMDSONS EYE WATER 


——_ 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 





Make sure of yoursteamer and hetel 
P A R TS I N 1900 accommodations now, at fair rates. 
pany a ne New York. Ohio, Ind- 
iana Christian Endeavor Unions and 


other state organizations, have al- 
A WORD TO THE WISE. ready booked with us. Personally 


conducted parties. Membership restricted. 
TEH CRAWFORD TOURS, 


Home Office, 610 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass 220 Broadway, St. 
Paul Bidg., New York. 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOTEL VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir- 


able for Summer patronage, 
Cc. H. GREENLEAF & CO. 











NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 

From Grand Central Station. 
yo °o 

Springfield and Worcester 

+t New London and Providence............ 

* New London and Providence............. 

Springfield and Worcester. . 

. Air Line via Willimantic..... 

.» New London and Providence 

.» * New London and Providence. 

* Springfield and Worcester 

* New London and Providence... 

* Springfield and Worcester - 

* New London and Providence.............. 225 A. 


. ns daily, including Sunday. 
+t Bay State Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, including parlor 


car seat, 

t Air Line Limited, arrives and departs from Park Square Sta- 
tion, Boston. Return service same hourand by sameroute. §Will 
—— 125th St. 

rough parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 


Cc. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


LONG ISLAND 


IDEAL FOR RECREATION, 
REST OR RESIDENCES 


GOOD AIR GOOD WATER GOOD ROADS 


The True Sportsman has Perfect Conditions 
for Every Sport. 


OLF, RIDING, DRIVING, CYCLING, YACHTING, HUNT 
ING, FISHING, SURF and STILL-WATER BATHING. 
Hills, Woods and Harbors on the Sound shore; Ocean, Bays and 
Inlets on the Atlantic shore. Increased Train Service, Fast Ex- 
presses, Roadbed Dustless-Ballasted and Oil-Sprinkled. New 
Cars in every branch of the service. The following books will be 
sent on receipt of stamps to cover postage : Lone ISLAND (descrip- 
tive, with illustrations), 6 cents; UN1iquE Lone IsLAND (illustra- 
tions from photographs), 5 cents; SuMMER Homes (with list of 
hotels and boarding houses), 4 cents; TouRISTs’ PARADISE (road 
map, distances, selections from time-table, etc.), 2 cents. 


H. B. FULLERTON, 
Spec. Agent, Pass. Dept., Long Island City. 
H. lM. SMITH, 
Traffic Manager, Long Island City. 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 


sera 
| 
: 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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Thetrack of the 
Great Northern 
is the track 

of Empire 


It traverses the field of com- 
mercial development of the next 
quarter century. The Northwest 
offers to-day the greatest oppor- ° 
tunities in America. The GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY is the high- 
way of trade and travel of this 
growing empire, with unexcelled 
service; fast modern vestibuled 
trains, crossing the Rocky and 
Cascade Mountains by daylight. 
Illustrated information from 


F. IL WHITNEY 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


_ (Mention this publication.) 
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DIVIDENDS 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 
30 Broad Street, 
New York, September 14th, 1899. 
Notice is hegety Bh, that from the net earnings of the fiscal 





, oe there has been declared a regular 
and cents oe share on the Pre- 


and r share 
any, payable October 21st 


on the 
at the 


three p. m. on the 2d day of 
pen for transfers, ex divi end, on the thirteenth 
te) 7 


FRANK 8. BOND, Vice-President. 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY, 
(Meckey-Bennett System) 
No. 258 Broadway, New York. 
Dividend No. 41. 


A wy: A dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER 
CENT. on the capital fe of this Company is hereby comers 
payable on the 2d day of October, 1899, out of net earnin all 


stockholders of record on Se tember 20th, 1899. The Bed 
Eooks will close Sep 20t' tant and reopen on October 


E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 


day of October 








Dated September 5th, 1899. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 


NEW YORE, September 13th, 1899. 
DIVIDEND NO. 124. 
the Board of Directors have declared a Quarterly Dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this Company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 16th day of Uctober next, to shareholders of record at 
ol close of the transfer books on the 20th day of September, 





"Toe the purpose of the annual meeting of stockholders, to be 
held Wednesday. the 1ith day of October next, and of the divi- 
dend above referred to, the transfer books will be closed at three 
o'clock on the afternoon of September 20th, inst., and reopened 
on the morning of October 12th, 1899. 


M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





Office of 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
1200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


September 13, 1899. 
as a menting of the Executive Committee of this company held 


th da, 

SOLVED. Thata gt dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
QUARTERS PER CENT. (134%) upon the Preferred Stcck of the 
Company be declared payable on October 2, 1899, to stockholders 
of record and that the transfer books for the Preferred Stock be 
closed on September 23. 1899, at 1:00 o’clock P. M., and opened on 
October 3d, 1899, at 10:(0 o "clock, A.M. 

T. W. SIEMON, Assis’t Treas’r. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
COFIPANY. 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
September 12th, 1899. 
The Boul of Dir Digentors pes this day declared a uarteriy divi- 
dend of ON LF (14) PER CENT. from net earn- 
ings on the iaieaeed ‘Capital Stock, payable October 2d, 1899, to 
Preferred Stockholders ; record of” September 15th, 1899. 
The Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close oe noon 
on the 15th day of September, 1899, and reopen on the 3d day of 


October, 1899. 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


MERGENTHALER wi eae S COMPANY. 
ORK, September 12th, 1899. 

Ata em of the Board Me pss held this day, a regular 
Quarter] vidend of Two anda Half Per Cent and an extra Divi- 
dend of a... aa a Half Per —— were declared, payable vn and 
after September 30th. ae to the 7 of record on 
Saturday, September 16th, 1899, at one o dna hs 

The transfer hooks will close on Saturday, Bepteraber 16th, 1899, 
at one o’clock, P. M., and reopen on Mon ay, ctober 2d, 1899, at 


ten o’clock, A. M 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer: 
THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COPIPANY. 
OFFICE a> THE Ten seUREE. 








on the 28th day of Li touher, and reopened at 10 o'clock 
A.M. on the 9th day of October next. 


F. E. HAYNE, Treasurer, 





MANHATTAR RAILWAY COMPANY. 


195 aes 
EW Y' come er 12th, 1899. 
SIXTY-SECOND QUARTERLY D ND. 

A Quarterly Dividend of one per cent. on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared payable at this office on and after 
Monday, October 2d, 1899. The —o books will be closed on 
Friday, September 15th, at 3 o’clock of ee r and will be reopened 
on Tuesday. October 8d, at 10 o’cloc 

he transfer books will be again Cindee G on Friday, October 6th, 
at 3 o’clock P. M., preparatory to the annual meeting of the share- 
holders to be held on Wednes ay, November 8th, 1899, and be re- 
opened on Tharesey, Novenier 9th, at 10 o’clock. A. M. 
McWILLIAMS, Secretary ‘and Treasurer. 
——Se 





PINANCIAL 


The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Government ano 


_ = 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
R THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 
“LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 
BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST., (Bank of Commerce Building), N.¥. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank 


of New York, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


The Safety Vaults of the Bank-offer unrivaled advantages to 
owners of Bonds, Securities and cther valuables for the safe 
keeping of the same, ae to their own control and readily and 

—— y accessible to them. 

xpense has A. spared in ae construction to insure ab- 
solute safety under all circumstanc 

The access to the Vaults is out of public view and directly from 
the Banking Room, thus avoiding the publicity and hazard of a 
street entrance. 





1899 














Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan. In Jast six 

ig have ems over $200,00u.00 without a default 

princi or interest. References, all Bankers, 

Capitalis ty and Business Men for whom I am 

ing. te for further particulars. Send for 

pamghien’ “* Truth About Oklahoma,” free. 


H. H. HAGAN, GurTHriz, OKLAHOMA. 
WHSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


. and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


For Modest Investors. 
Opportunity to purchase common or guaranteed stock in an 
established Steel meget relma Company at Ten Dollars par 
value. For particulars addre 


F. E. HAMILTON, Transfer Agent, Oswego, N. Y. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES b BUARANTEED. 


IMPROV 
FARMS ONLY. ae oes Yet Bs 
4, WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NOR’ 











it DAKOTA. 
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EPORT OF THE CounETiON OF 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
at New York, in =. State of New York, at the clese of business 


September 7th, 1: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................0..e00- psnnpbieiobpeeniil $19,249,137 29 
Overdrafts. 1,904 59 
U. §. bonds to secure circulation... 
U.S. bonds to as f U. = deposits. . 
Premiums on U.S. sane 
Stocks, securities, e 
Banking house, 3S and fixtures, 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 
Due from National banks 





pec 

toot tender no 

U. 8. seeelaeenes. ‘of deposit for 
legal tenders 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 56,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund) 6,910 00 
———__ 9,815,439 09 


Total..... cen de beadb etenbnaniiinde teeadkee hens coveses 
LIABILITIES. 


iS) 
Un 


Dividends unpaid 

Due to other povcce - $14, 869,131 
Due to State banks and bankers......... 

ndividual ae subject to check 

Demand cert’ santes of deposit. 

Certified chec 

Cashier’s aiceke outstanding 

United States deposits 


United States bond account. 
Reserved for taxes 





Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNnTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, CHARLES H. sto OUT, Cashier of the ‘above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 

H,. STOUT, Cashier. 


Subscribed and wn -» before me this ‘Lith day of September, 
s WALSH, kaa Public, Kings County. 

Certificate filed in New York Cow 

Correct—Attest : JA MES A SLAIR, 
CHARLES R. FLINT. 


Directors. 
OLIVER 8S. CARTER, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in ae State of New York, at the close of business 


September 7th, 1899 

RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bo: to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house 
Due from other National banks 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional currency, including nickels. 
Lawful money reserve in_ bank, viz.: 





cie 
eb tendes notes. . 
594,336 00 
2,250 00 


$4,511,200 11 


Redemption fund with U.S. Sennen (5 per cent. 
of circulation)..... . 


WOSBL. oc 0000 
LIABILITIES. 
re ee a eheek EEE DR vec xcccconesoscobes peueeaeuanee 


— 


National bank-notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 

Due to State a and bankers. . 
Dividends un 

ndividual dep: osits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 

H. NA Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to oe best of my 
knowledge and belief. NA aie. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of Peet 
F. W. ELLioT?r. Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest N.S, W. VANDERHOEF, 
ALBERT C. HALL, 





A. F. LIBBY, eae , 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New vork ine the State of New York, at the close of business 


September 7t. 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discOunts..............csccecccecececcees +++ + $14,737,403 35 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 4,194 99 
U.S. Bonds to age circulation 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items.. 
een for Clearing house 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cen 
Lawtul money reserve in anks, viz. : 

Specie 

Legal tender notes 

U.S. a ~ gaan of deposit for legal 

tenders 





pe ae | paid in 
—_ us fund 

ivided profits, less expenses and ‘taxes pai 
Reserved for taxes of 1 


Dividends unpaid 
ndividual ——- subject to check 
Demand = — of deposit 
Certified ch 








State of New York, County of New York, 88. 

I, JOSEPH W. HARRI AN, Cashier of the above-named bank 
do ‘solemnly swear os above statement is true to the best nx 
my knowledge and belief. 

JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of Spetember, 


. E. LANGDON, Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate niea in New York County. 
Correct—Attest : ee A. STEWART, 

E. - BRINCKERHOFF, 


Directors. 
DONALD MACKAY 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
me City of New York, at the close of business September 7th, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.... 
U.8. bonds tosecure U.S. Deposits 
U.S. bonds on hand 
Premiums on U. S. bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc... 
Real estate 


$10,388,291 66 
333 85 


Due from State banks and aie 
Checks and other cash item 
Exchanges for Clearin Shouse. ee 
benny other National banks 


Toga 
U. 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund) eeone 





4,507,808 52 
$18,032,888 31 


N ational bank-notes Outstanding.... ..........0e pane 
Dividends unpaid re 
Due to other National >. yebue $0060d6 
Due to State banks and ban’ 
[ndividual ertineate subject to > check. 

a of deposit 





Cashier’s ae outstanding. 
U.S. deposits 
—— 15,116,369 84 
U.S. bond account.............2. eeeeeee wean 295,860 00 
$18,032,888 31 
STATE OF NEW YORK, County OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

ES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the yore statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief 

JAMES V. ort, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of September. 
. . BRYAN, Notary bite, . Y. Co, 
Correct—Attest: "'E. B. THOMAS, 
i Directors, 


A. G. PAINE, 
YALE KNEELAND, 


EPORT 
of the City 
1899: 


Loans and ¢ 
Overdrafts. 


Banking he 
Other real | 
Due from } 
Due from § 
Checks and 
Exchanges 
Notes of ot 
Fractional 
Lawful mo 





ienders 
Redemptio 
circulatic 


Due from | 
demption 


Total.. 


Capital sto 
Surplus fu 
Undivided 
National b 


Dividends 
ndividual 
Demand ceé 
Certified c! 
Cashier’s ¢ 
Liabilities 
serve... 


Total.. 
STATE OF 
I, GEO 
emnly swe 
knowledge 


Subscrib 
1899, 





wm. 
Correct- 


Rzoe 
at New Yo 
Septembe: 


Loans and 
Overdraft 


Checks an 
Exchange 
Notes of 0 
Fractiona 


Redempti 
of circu 
Due from 
demptio 


Total. 


Capital st 
Surplus ft 
Undivides 
National | 
Due to ot! 
Due to Sta 
Dividends 
Individua 
Demand « 
Certified ¢ 
Cashier’s 

Tax accot 


Total . 
STATE OF 


swear tha 
and belief 


Subseril 
1999, 


Correct 





IS 0 Net Ne Ne et ee ee ON 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION O 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
SH = City of New York, at the close of business September ith, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts » 
Grerdrame secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 
stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate and mortgages owne 
Due from N: ones banks (not reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks = bankers 
Checks and other cash ite 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
Notes of other Nationa 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
a awcnd reserve in bank, viz.: 
$14,143,023 96 


lala tender not ; 1,051,125 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit for legal 
tenders..... Sngodenece coved censeee bee 300,000 00 


——_——_ 15,494,148 90 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer pepneres than 5 per cent. re- 
38,000 00 


GOURGISES DMN cnc v dhe cc codecachetbastastes eecee Dewan 
Total......... SEO ITS No RRO Gone Iie maT $71,446,192 17 
‘LIABILITIES. 





re ee and taxes paid 
itstandi: 


Due to State Ln and bankers... 
Dividends un 

ndividual deposits subject to apqneess 
Demand = — of deposit 
Certified chi 





- $71,446,192 17 
STaTE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 884. 
I, GEO. §. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol- 
emnly coast that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


eos and sworn to before me this 12th day of September, 
, A. MatIn, Notary Public, Kings Co. Cer. filed in N. Y. 
EDWAR 


wm 
Correct—Attest : DC. HO 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


Directors. 
STUYVESANT FISH, 





Rerost OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in pe State of New York, at the close of business 
September 7th, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 
Premiums on U.S. bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc.... 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
— Lwaaied reserve in bank, viz.: 
Spe soveccee - $832,017 40 


Logal-condor notes..... SSE Cea: cca 455,302 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of cromagee). 
ue from U. 8. Treasurer ‘(other than 5 per om Tee 
demption fund) 


Capital stock paid in ° 
Fad lus fund 

ndivided profits, ess expenses ane canes pai 
Natio bank-notes outstanding............... 
Due to other National banks...... te a 


ota 
STATE OF aw York , COUNTY OF NEw Yo 

I,J. DENNISON, Cashier of the abave-anmca bank, do sited 
swear thatt the above statement is true to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. 
DENNISON, Cashier. 
iadscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of September, 


xis Werehe le N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : "¥ No. 

DANTE Pr. MORSE, Directors. 
Ww. B. TOTTEN 





ERROR OF THE Compr ion OF TH 
R®% MERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at Thee York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
Thursday, September 7th, 1899 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts Fike 18. 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 
United States bonds to secure ty eee 
United States bonds to secure U. S. deposits. 
Premiums on U.S. bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Ba house, furniture and nn yrnnned 
Other real estate and mortgages wned. 
Due from National banks Ad reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and b ers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks........ rdvanbediasvers cued 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender n 
U. certificates “of deposit for legal- 


pBeseea: 
geessese 
Sensasenseeee 


< 





2,405,985 71 
1,444,624 00 
1,220,000 00 


py pes 5,070,609 71 
Redemption fund with U. 8. pienrspeics (5 per cen 
of circulation) 218,250 00 


oe eee Uicebieagobowes suds bevecdeavetees ocekeees kn 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 4 

Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
Reserved for taxes, 1899 


Dividends unp: 

ndividual dep 3 subject 1 check.. 
Demand certi seanes of deposit 
Certified chec 





Total 
ota OF NEw YorRK. County OF NEW YORK, 88. 
DUMONT CLARKE, President of the sbove-named bank, do 
soleinnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
DUMONT CLARKE, President. 
‘ Epes and sworn to pefore me this 12th day of September, 


Wo. Ives WasHBURN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: LEV WEIR, 
. BAYARD CUTTING, Directors. 
HENRY W. MAXWELL 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, 5 ne State of New York. at the close of business, 


September 7th, 1 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts..............++5+ pasecee savbeoveoue 


U. s venas to secure U. ae 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds a: 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixture 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
peeps gs for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National panks 
Fractional papei currency, nickels and cents. 
| ‘coed reserve in bank, viz.: 





RSSARKSSSSSES 


Legal-tender notes. we 


Ratematin fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 


Peer eeeeeneeeene POO er reer ere rererere ri rer yy oe 


LIABILITIES. 
Saptins: —- WADE Tis cc ds iviccnssctcceescesesoed eeceseues 
Un 


Due to State coe and bankers. 
Dividends unp: 

ndividual de a subject to egies 
Demand ya ticates of deposit... 
Certified checks. 
U.8. deposits. 





2.592,480 14 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to = best of my knowledge 
and belief. A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of September, 
: F. H. Ross, Notary Public. 
DANIEL D. WYLIE, 


8. K ; 
JOHN BYRNS, 


Correct—Attest: 


Directors. 
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R¥rorr OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, . 1 State of New York, at the close of business 
September 7th, 1 
RESOURCES. 





1,059,326 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per — 
of circulation) 


° $35,049,981 64 


$1,500,000 4 
5.000, 
734,014 % 

45,000 00 


5,682 00 
12,479,571 94 
950, 164 52 





STATE OF NEw YORE Country OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
DWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnl swear that the above statement is true to the best of 


my knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF N YORK, 
at New York, in = tate of New York, at the close of business 


September "th, 1899 1899 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
. 8S. Bonds to secure circulation 
. 8. bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
Premiums on U. S. bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from national banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from state banks and gaan ers 
Checks and other cash item: 
Exchanges for clenting-eonse 
Notes of other national banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cent 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


3 
52 
S222 





- & 
SEaa= 
S38 
Sesssssexssns 





Gold.. : 
Legal- ‘tenders. 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation) 


A Ee SRE RENMEI NC CE rah $18,444,637 74 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 


Surplus and undivided profits (net) 
National bank-notes outstanding 
Dividends ns. 

Provident reserve 

Individual pmoots Ly a Sehsak to check. . 
Demand — of deposit 
Certified chec 

Cashier’s cheeks outstanding 








Due to other national banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
United States deposits 


U ited States bond account. 8,030,000 0f 0 


Total $1238, 444, 637 74 u 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

I, J AMES bk Se President of the above-named bank, de 

ar that the above statement is true to the best of’ my 





‘ seemnortbes and sworn to before me this 12th day of Sep b 


Cuas. H. BECKER, et Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York Coun 
Correct—Attest- 
E, H. PERKIN, Jr. r 
EDWARD VAN *VOLKENBURGH, Directors. 
JAMES R. KEENK, ) 


ly 8 
judgment pote belief. 

JAMES STILLMAN, President. 

ygrnnees &nd sworn to before me this 11th day of Se tember, 
Gro. H. Corry, Notary Public, New York County. 

JOHN A. McCALL, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
ROBERT BACON 


gO 
Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in ay State of New York, at the close of business 


September 7th, 1 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S 
Premiums on U.S. bonds 


Fractional paper currenc 
Lawful money reserve in ank, V 
Specie $2,529,210 40 
Legal tender notes 232 00 
U.S. certificates of deposits for legal 
BNL coin cuasbvosssesenvessespeesnes 


200,000 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 (5 per cent. 
of circulat; ag 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 

Reserve for taxes 


Due to State banks and bankers... 
Individual deposits subject to chee 
Demand certificates of deposit. 
Deposits held for acceptances... 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 
United States deposits 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88: 


I, J. F. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
J.F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 
, eeneerteed and sworn to before me this 1ith day of September, 


OweEN E. ABRAHAM, Notar bye N. Y. Co, 
Correct—Attest: FRANKLIN UINBY 
oe ODAT. 


Directors. 
BAYNE, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


September ‘th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure ae 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits 
U.S. bo hand 


Stocks, securities, etc 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 
Due from Nationa] banks (not reserve agents)..... 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currency, ge and cents 
— I papa reserve in bank, 
tie §19, = 80 


3,244, 
15,750 00 
“18; 900,842 82 


Redem: 
circula 


LIABILITIES. 

spl stock paid 1M............-.eee08 bekes pebesiinneee ° 
) lus fund 

vided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
ce bank-notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State — and bankers.. 
Dividends unp: 
Individual cat subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 





Cashier’s ae outstanding 
United States deposits 


$18, 900,842 
STATE oe NEw YORK, comny oF NEw Yo 
I, WARNER VAN NORDEN, President. "Of ‘the above-named 
bank, do pe swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge am Wo 
ARNER VAN NORDEN., President. 
Subscribed and sworn Ms before me this 138th Pubic, ¥ Beptember, 
SIDNEY WHITTEMORE, Notary Public, N. 
WwW. VAN NO 


DE 
J. H. FLAGLER 
.F. LAGLEB on 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 


EPORT (¢ 
FOUR 


at New York 
September 7t! 


Loans and ~ 
Overdra: 





Checks and o 
Excha! fo 
Notes of oth 
Nickels and « 
Lawful mone 


) 
lenis tend 
U.S. certif 

tenders.. 


Redemption 
circulatio1 
Due from [ 
redemptio: 


Total.... 


otal stocl 

lus fun 
it ndivided p 
National bal 
Reserved fo 
Dividends u 
Due to othe 
Due to State 
Individual ¢ 
Other depos 
Demand cer 
Cashier’s ch 


Deposits he 


Total.. 
STATE or } 





do solemnly 
"h knowle¢ 
‘ores 


Correct— 


EPOR1 
NA 


at New Yo 
September 


Loans and 
Overdrafts 
U. 8. bond 


Other real 
Due from 
Due from 
Checks an 
Exchange 
Notes of 0 
Fractiona 
Lawful m 
Specie.. 
Legal- te 


Redempti 
circula' 


Total. 


Capital st 

lus ft 
Undivide 
National | 
Tax acco’ 
Due to ot 
Dividend 
ndividus 
Demand | 
Certified 
Cashier’s 


Total 
STATE 0: 
1,G.G@ 





do solen 
my knov 


Subsc1 
1899. 
Correct 





2 


Sesssssessene 


ASRASCHSSHKSSSSEERE 


Q—_—eyeyyEIyEEE—EE eee eee Se 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, eo oe State of New York, at the close of business, 


September 7th, 1 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts : 
1.8. bonds to secure circuiation...... sccBenvedterdenes 
tocks and securities 
Banking h 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
ue from State banks and bankers 





Notes 0’ 
Nickels ond cents 
ge money reserve in bank, viz.: 


pec: 

Legal-tender notes 

U. Ba ee of deposit for legal- 
ende 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 

Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. 
redemption fund 


fate stock 

lus fund. 

ndivided profits, less ex: 
National bank-notes outs’ 
Reserved for taxes 

Dividends unpaid 

Due to other National banks.. 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Individual deposits subject to roheck’. 
Other deposits 

Demand certificates of deposit. . 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 





Deposits held for acceptances 


~s OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

HAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
““ solemnly swear that the above stotoment. ee true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. | CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
, ere and sworn to before me, this 3th Y; of September, 


CHARLES e. Bas 
Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest ; J. EDWARD “SI MONS, 
JAMES G. CANNON, 
WM.S. OPDYKE, 


Directors, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


September 7th, 1899: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to gooure circulation 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 
Other real estate and mortgag wnhed.. 
Due from National banks (aot n reserve agents 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... Ants 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels = cents 
—- i aanened reserve in yank, viz. 


aedemption fund with U. S. Treesurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 


Dividends unp 

individual depostia subject to check.. 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 


DOUG is dc nasthxsdlastes searevexccubebes slbvees Sevaver $1,790,465 09 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

I, G. @. BRINCKERHOFF, President of the above: named bank 

do solemnly swear = a above statement is true, to the best of 


my knowledge and belief. 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFYF, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of September, 
1899, os. E. KEHOR, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: HENRY HOFHEL MER 
HENRY W. KENNEDY, { Directors, 
MAX DANZIGER, 





Recs OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
- LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 


at New York, tn the State of New York. at the close of business 
September 7th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and wenoeares. 
U.S. bonds to secure ee 


U. 8. bonds C) hana, 


Premiums 0: 

Stocks, securities, © etc 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash {tems 

Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 

Notes of other Nationa: banks. . 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 








Specie 
Legal-tender notes 


ar. fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per per cent. of 
circulation). 


Dividends unpaid SiS 
Individual deposits subject to checK..............+++ mn 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 





Total - $14,337,706 06 
STATE OF New York, County or New York, 88.: 

L Tt. ORNELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemni Shear Ad, the above statement is true. to the best of my 
knowle Fe e and be’ . T. CORNELL, Cashier. 

d and _ to before me this 12th = of September, 
A. LANSING BAIR 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : J.D. LAYNG 
C. C, CLARKE. { Directors. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
CENTRAL NATIONAL "BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
September 7th, 1999: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
UJ. 8. bonds to secure U.S. aeposits 
‘6. — pee on hand 


subsc 











lums on ° 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Furniture and fixtures. .............seeeseeeeee 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 
Due — National banks (not reserve 
agents 
Due from State banks and bankers 





$989,229 59 
9 "627 40 
813,124 47 
7,760 82 


Exchanges for Clearing-house 
— paper currency, nickels and 


Lawful Leona’ reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie ° 3, 185,319 60 
Legal-tender notes 716,038 00 

U.S. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tender. 2 2°00 00 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund) 


38,921,257 60 


Su 


Un 


U.S. bond loan accou 

Due to other National et 

Due to State banks and bankers. . 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand — ficates of deposit 
Certified c 








Salts of U.S. disbursing officers... 
ar (other than those above 


_ 16,202,277 81 
“$18, 268,383 68 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
1, EDWIN LANGDON, President of the above: ‘named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above aptatemont is true to the best 


of my knowledge and belief. LANGDON, President. 
Subscribed and oom to before me this 12th day of Conte 
899. L A. SLATTERY, Notary Public, N. Y. Co, 
Correct—Attest: “ GOURTLANDT D. MOSs, 
DBURY LANGDON, $ Directors, 
HENRY SAMPSON, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
September 7th, 1899: 
RESOURCES, 

- Loans and discounts 
Ay sy secured and unsecured 
U.8. bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Notes of ot for Clearing-house 

Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
g tik money reserve in yank, viz." 





Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (3 ( per cent. 


of circulation)........... scbophacaeesnwessbeobsshinesye 45,000 00 


+ $15,262,504 18 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund. 





STATE OF NEw YorE, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 


I, SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and wry 

AMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to Sues me this 12th day of September, 

899. H.L. BRAYNARD, 
ee Public, Westchester Co. 
Cert. filed in New York Co. 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., 
F. D. TAPPAN, 


Correct—Attest : . 
Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
September 7th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

U.S. bonds to — circulation. . 

Premiums on U.S 

Stocks, securities, e 

Banking house, a a and fixtures. . sauces 
Due from National banks, (not reserve agents). 

Due from State banks and bunkers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing-house... 

Notes of other National banks ones 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and cents.......... 
Lawful ‘ gamnaied reserve in yank, viz : 


pec 
Legal tender notes 
U. 8S. certificates of deposit saad legal 


8 8 
3308 


S 
geneenssesee 





253 


Redem 
circula 


ec 
Demand certificates of deposit.... 
Certified checks 


STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.; 


I, EWALD FLEITMANN, President of the above named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best 


of my knowledge and belief. 
E, FLEITMANN, President. 
cree and sworn to before me this 12th day of September, 
1899. 


Ww. V. A. Por, Notary Public, N. Y. Co; 
t—Attest Ae UES HUBER 
postales UR L, LESHER, 
ex a. HACKETT, 


Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
YORK. 
at the close of business on the 7th day of September, 1899 : 


RESO _— 


ve’ 
U.S. bo. 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits... 
oes a and bonds 
Prem 
Real estate, banking house............. sclaaweee wate 


i Other real estate. 


pec: 

Legal tenders and bank-notes 
Due from Treasurer of U.S 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Due from ba = 





4,794,540 2% 


“gia, 414,865 86 86 


LIABILITIES. 
Gootees I Ssvousre soobhest eeeusees nS bh Rb «ahs Sheed bevy $4 1) 
64, 118 19 
812,840 00 
1,733 530 


us fun 
Undiviaed pr Seen, less expenses and taxes oe 
Gircntan 
Dividends ee 
Deposits 
Thdividu 


Saribostees of deposit 
Cashier's checks 


United States deposits................+. beg Bot elie eee 
WE vc wabsovsandeceseccetsteccbsecananenh odavcwepenas $11,414,365 86 


STATE OF NEW YORK, CoUNTY OF NEW YORE, 88. 


{, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemply swear that the above statement is true, to the best 


of my knowledge and belief. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of September 
: Gro. H. Corry, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


Correct—Attest: 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
' DWIN G. RGES, Directors. 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 


9,435,674 17 
100,000 00 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


at No. 79 Eighth Avenue, New York City, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business September 7th, 1899: 


RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to sayy circulation 
Stocks, ‘securities, e 
Banking house, Rosina’ and fixtures.. 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Checks and other cash items. 
ges for Clearin -house. 
N otes of other National banks.. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents... 
— money reserve in bank, viz.: 
pec 
Legal-tender notes 





Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation)...... 


LIABILITIES 
Capital ahapoek 3 BU os cudceshutoneeatedeose sce Saecanewel 


SSes= 
AVRRSRSSSE 


Individual de eposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified cnecks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding. 

Bills payable 


ees 


STATE OF NEw YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, FRANCIS M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. RANCIS M. BREESE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of September, 


: Lewis L. PrEercer, Notary Public. 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, 

JOSEPH PARK, { Directors 
SAM’L F. JAYNE, 


Correct—Attest: 


EPORT 
NATI 


at New Yor! 
alte 7 


Stocks, secu 
Real estate. 
Due from N 
Due from St 
Checks and 
Exchanges | 
Notes of otk 
Fractional | 
Lawful mon 
Specie.. 
Legal- tent 


Redemptior 
circulatio 


Capital stoc 
Surplus fun 
Undivided | 
National ba 
Due to othe 
Due to Stat 
Dividends 
Individual 
Demand ce 
Time certit 
Certified cl 
Cashier’s Cc] 
United Stat 
Deposits o1 
Reserved f 
United Ste 


Total .. 
STATE OF ] 
.C 


-_ Swe 
knowle 
subsertb 


Correct— 


_arem 


at New Yo 
Septembe1 


Loans and 


Premiums 
Stocks, se 
Banking h 
Due from 
Due from 
Checks an 
pe 
Notes of 0 
Fractiona 
Lawful m 
Specie.. 
Legal- te 


Redempti 
circulatt 


Total. 


Capital st 
Surplus fi 
Undividec 
National | 
Dividends 
Individua 
Demand > 
Certified 
Reserve f 


Total 


STATE OF 


I, Z.E. 
Swear tha 
edge and 





Subser! 
1899, 


Certific 
Correc 





scoseeoone 
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A! SHERRSBSSSES 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW 
YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
September 7th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 
bonds to secure U. S. deposits. 
Premiums on U. 8. bon ‘ 
Stocks, securities, Et. ...........25 eeeceeecereees Gite des 
Real ertate 
Due from National bankS................+0++++- se bedee 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items...... obese pietoaasreaneres 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks . 
Fractional paper curreacy, nickels and cen‘s 
aoe Laren reserve in bank, viz.: 


Total........ ore vccrcccccccccsccerer cee nccescccseoscrce $41,465,249 67 


LIABILITIES. 
Septal i paid in 


Sur; 
divided § profits, less sxpenene and taxes paid 
National bank-notes outstand RS aE 
Due to other National banks.. 
Due to State banks and bankers....... eseeses 
Dividends unpai 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 
Demand certificates of — pis diab chie dave eae 
Time certificates of Deposit. . 





deposits. . 
Deposits of U. ‘4 disbursing Officers 
Reserved for ti 


Total 341,465,249 67 
OW OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
WM. C. DUVALL, po eg of the aboveuamed bank, do sol- 


my knowledge and belief. A 
Meee: and sworn to before me this Cath day of September, 


WARREN C. yEaxce, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: di nae GAN, 
NIER, Directors. 
FREB" K STURGES. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
September 7th, 1899: 





RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts eee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 

Premiums on U. nds 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixture: 

Due from National banks (not reserve —:. 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items.. 

Exchanges for mt res -house. 

Notes of other National banks. 

Fractional paper currency, ag “7 and cents 
“Specie money reserve in bank, viz 


2 
3 


S2u3 
S388 
SSaNRPSassEes 


Be 
zs 


— 
= 
oS 
= 
C) 


eBon= 
H2ey 


3 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 


viaeeae unpa: 

ndividual deporits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 





$2,024,484 51 
STaTE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 88.; 

I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemn! 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

. NEWELL, Cashier. 
peuibacribed and sworn to before me a +3 da = 4 of rg 
Notary Public, Westchester County. 

Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 

Correct—Attest: M. H. HUME, 
JOsEra ROGERS, 


t Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 





VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 
And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock 

1 Lene interest allowed on balances subject to 
ted at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
tock Exchanges bought and sold on comm’ 
ipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for fmmediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS.. N. Y. 27 STATE ST.. BOSTON. 


INSURANCE 

















1851 1899 


MASSACH USETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
TOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ETS, Jan. 1st, 1899.......... 
EUABrutaies. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 


GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES - = = = 25,816,738.19 

$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies, 
nee policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid- 
insurance a to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


bs usetts Statu 
Pamphlets, aes, and values for any age sent on application to 
ce. 


the company’s 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 


President. 
Ss. FEF. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
- Asst. Sec’y. 


Secretary. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE 


United Si States Life Insurance 0 CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All Seats now issued by this Company contain the following 


‘* After one year from the date of issue, the Hability ot 
the Company under this policy shail not be disputed.”’ 
Pn em 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
une, assets and prceone ogy and ¢an thus claim a substantial 
gain ia the most important elements of safety and progress. 
we Death Claims WITHOUT ee ae soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been rece 
ace nt and successful Agents, wishin: to COCHRAN. this Com- 
pen communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
Ydent, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 
Equa y z. eyreeD 

















S06 .Cashier 
JOHN P. MUNN. “Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMB......02-cscecccoeceees Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER............cecccccosccccsececcsecsessscsvess. Builder 
EK. H PERE IN J8.....Prest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM ther 


Pee eccccseeresescee Ce Or reeneseoresseseeeees: 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899. 


ASSETS $14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES - 13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 


Capital Stock, all cash 9 0 0 
Re-Insurance Reserve A 4 
Unsettled Losses ° 3 

Net Surplus 1, 7 OF 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1899 coves 4,643,499 73 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
@. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Seco’y. 
B. R. SPILT WAN. Assistant Secretarv- 


THE RICHEST MEN 


in the United States are generally excellent 
business men, and almost without exception 
show their business sense by carrying large 
sums of life insurance. THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE Co., of New York, has many 
of these men on its books and will send its 
literature to any address showing the man of 
moderate means how he can carry life insurance 
sufficient for his needs at a minimum cost. 

















ATLANTIC. 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YorRK, January 24, 1899, 
, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Com: ny snbantt the following statement of its affairs on 
the December, 1! 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 3lst December, 1898 
Premiums on Policies ae marked off 1st 
January, 1898 .. +e « « «61,238,340 83 
Total Marine Premiums ... . - + »« $49204,898 91 
ee marked off from Ist scaane a 
1898, to 31st December, 1898 . - $3s3272340 67 
Losses pale during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659,421 0g 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock: 
Cit Banks tocks .. . $7,437,039 00 
1,167,000 00 


931 6 
po 161 . 


The Tru 


$3,056,558 08 


ry ; 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estima at ‘ 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable : - 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers » 
caste y losses under policies payable in 
— "penal Meg adobe be dee 


28 «© & @ 


229,793 36 
184,997 78 
$10,874,923 22 


Amount 


o' 2'-@ ** 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 


xt. 

tstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 

i and paid to the holders thereof. or their legal 
‘ter esday, the seventh of 





jcates to be produced at the time of pay- 


ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fort: per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the compan sed a ‘gs ending dist 
December, 1898, for which certificates be issued on 
and after after Tuesday, the second of May Long 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPTIAN., Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. 
HARLES D. L 





GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
VERNO BROWN, 





























VERETT FRAZA 
WARD FLOYD-JONES, 
ACE ny HARD 
KF AATAND, 
ny. _P HAWLEY: 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
FP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice=-Pres’t. 
BINDER S to hold thirteen copies of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT can b be > ie by us 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage in 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
130 Fulton Street, New York 
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M G. STURGES, 
M H. WEBB. 











The Independent 
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PREMIUMS PAYA EES 


AMONG THESE POLICIES 
_ALL ISSUED BY THE PRUDENTIAL 
will be found those just suited to your needs and conditions no matter 
what position in life you may occupy. Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK. N. J. 

















The Independent 





~ O’NEILL’S i 





GROCERIES 


For Country Homes. 


Buy your Groceries in New York—at O’Neill’s. 
You'll always find them fresh and appetizing and a 
little cheaper than you’d have to pay elsewhere for the 

same grade. 
Send for our grocery catalogue. It will help you 
save some money. 


BS All cash purchases of Groceries delivered free to any 
railroad station within roo miles of New York City. 





H. O’NEILL & CO., 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2Jst St., NEW YORK. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO rams 

Send for a beautiful booklet free. 

yee 3 ayo to obtain, free, — famous 
se “est Soap Mig. Co., n St., Buttalo, N. Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 











